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BOSTON, MASS., NOVEMBER 18, 1876. 


/T TAKES BUT A MOMENT 


Of the always precious time of Teachers, and 
Professional People 


Generally, to dro a Postal Card to us, and secure by 
return with Prices attached, and directions 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


Wanamaker Celebrated Clothing. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 

At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 

The 17th year begins 

Miss M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cox, is so rapidly i ing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an ay oa Bg for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten duri 

With this new adaptation of ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the are, greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of La 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a w 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are ened 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in ia 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, by in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof J. A 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


‘or circu 4 information 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 
For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. Rocers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphi 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN D POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. tific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., N. Y. 


other new set of material, cheap and 
ADDRESS: Wanamaker, 13th & Market Sts, | arr and manufactured only for Miss Cox. Schools} —HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scientific 
pp aterial, also, for Books without C D ent of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
PHILADELPHIA. ”* 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 R. aieinnn Eeeewen N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
DIRECTORY lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 


eS The New Drum Song! 


For Public Schools. Out. 
WIDE-AWAKE AND VERY EFFECTIVE. 
Me than the advertised price, 


Address BOX 231, Melrose, "Mas 
National School of Elocution ail Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Py Cl m, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and 

all students. Attention to conversation 

vocal cultu and recitation. Chartered 
omas. 


Catalogue. ter t 
Ww Ww. W. SHOEMARER, Principal. 
YEARLY 


Renewable Life Assurance. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 


OF NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Prest. and Actuary, 
A. F Vice-President. 
JAS. L. GOODRIDGE, Secretary 


From the Annual See for 1875, of Hon. Sternen H. 
Ruopgs, Insurance Commissioner of Massachuseets : 

“It is becoming more apparent every day that a radical 
change in the plans of Life [osurance is demanded. What 
the public require, and will have, is is a form of insurance 
adapted to their necessities.’’ 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Ottver Pitts- 
BURY, Insurance Commissioner i ew Hampshire : 

‘No substantial reason has yet been adduced why a person 
should not and renew insurance on his life annually, as 
he does on his insurable property.” * * * “ Life insur- 
ance conducted somewhat after the manner of annual fire 
insurance would largely do away with the necessity for the 
heavy ‘reserve’ accumulations, already the subject of deep 


From the Annual Report for 187 of = Samugt H. 
Row, Insurance ssioner of f Michi 
“ Homans’ plan of Life Insurance wi at large accumu- 


lations of reserves, recently promulgated, is Silas the most 


notable as a reformatory measure, in life insurance.” 


Rate per $1000 of or- | Rate per $1000 of the 
dinary Life Policy of ‘Provident’s’ Yearly | 
other Companies : Renewable : 


The renewable polic: dee 

of Life carly, renewable policy y gives 

form premio by the upon the wx 

‘orm or plan, these have expressed in 


oatemiages an be obtained by direct application to the 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
_S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


adopted and extenai used for the 
Boards of Edu 


them N. Y. 
+» 191 Fulton Street, cerner 
ple to Taacners. 62 


kstores 
ILICATE 
of Ch 


VOICE CULTURE FOR SPEEOH. Defective 
Sch. K. (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
). Send Cambridge, Mass, 


for circular to No. 


urch. W UNIVERSITY, M 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &°c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
aoe 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 

apesieml, Selon tific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
ess Lucius H. D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


C. Stausgy, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For for address SAMUEL 
16 


LAND, 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools | 
— to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


BELerr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuaptn. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday tn June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DovGtas. 
CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DEUEY COLLEGE, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
GREGORY, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICUL ‘ULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
8 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


K Nox COLLEGE, Galesb Kilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—TUITION FREE. 
Civit, Mecuanicar, & Mininc CHEM- 
IstTRy and A Course; FRencu 
and GerMAN; ENGLISH LITERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConsTITUTIONAL Law; Psycno.ocy and CurisTIAn Evi- 
bences. Address Rav. Joun M. Leavitt, D. Ds Pres’t, 
Bethlehem, Penn. (M) 69 st 
M™@DLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hucsert. 
COLLEGE, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANpREws. 
OCHESTER UNIVERSITY Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M B. ANDERSON. 
"| GYBACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
sow following d ents in 
Dean, ” College of fing A.M., Dean. 


tra classes in ogy, etc., are organiz 


may be attended 


Also, a Normal Institute in ain’ 
Fine Arts, for 


om in the Po Schools, is Summer vaca- 
apply to E. O ven, Chance 


N CENTENAR Indianola, 
Iowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, ALzx. Burns, D. 79 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SOHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


‘W ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursawx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South ‘Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address BReny. F. Mrits A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. 89 zz 


mercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxesues, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 
SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 


and Children, 
Applications received at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALsert B, Watkins, Ph. D. az 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C, B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


M ‘87? VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 

class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 62 


NEW, BBITAIN CONN.) SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, V 
ing. T. Fuucer, Principal. 70 22 
GFRINGFIELD COLL, INSTITUTE, Springfield, 

Mass. For particulars address M. C A.M. 


SEMINARY, Easthampt 
Complete in its equipments for Classical an 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


CBAPEELL HILL Female 

Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, 82 ~ 

D#B4= ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. ttf 


GANNETT Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNeTT, Princ. 5122 


ASELL ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan. 


tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 22 


ME: JAMES MASON’S E French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 2z 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and Li and artistic advantagee 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, 
NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. A.M.., Princ. 
INSTITUTE, Ladies, 
Confessedly WORCESTER, ladies in 
one of seminaries for young “> 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. —- 
Greens, Principal. 
ReCkLAND INSTITUTE for Yo 
RiNyect (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N. ONY Address 
ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 
TILDEN LADIES’ Ase, est Lebanon, 
.H. Patronized half the States in ag Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


iT NEWTON English and Class. School. 
_Address N. T, Atten, West Newton, Mass. 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R. I. The most institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
The Fon NEW 
e term opens on Monday, Septem! 
at 2:00 o’clk. P. M., which time a 
two years course "of study. kin: meet 
be at least sixteen years of gee, and their 
pose of in public of 
— ress, at Britai 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


Normal and Agricultural 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. pay 


RBODE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 
Regular course of study two years. P, il and Advanced 
Course for of students. Sica for Circular 
or J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON. 
Situ, Director. 


W COLLEGE is now for 
students in advanced classes in Chemi by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarb, President, W. ellesley, Mass. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


| Qui Mass. Founded 
Prepares. for College in 
most DrmMock, iD 
Randolph, N. Y. 


Ww ndowed, thorough, pleasant, and hom For 


ACADEMY, a Classical Scientific School. 
J. S. Principal, Barre, 32 


COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 alles from 
Tors E. H. Ca nar President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
OF bing and State Agricult’1 College, 

lington, Vt. ern 
ng, Agricultural, Medical. H. Bucxnas, Pres, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ny For 
containing courses of of 

LL.D» Provor Provost, or 


to C. J. 
‘Da of Faculty 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 1825. 
C over 600 5 Men for College. haan 


W. S. SmyTu, Cazenovia, N 


-HALL SCHOOL, 2 265 Iston 
Cassia, Scent, Miltary, 
diff t en! n, 
jodate pu of sexes from three 


twenty-one of 

LISH AND SCH Provi- 
“including apparatus, , Gym- 
c. 


and successful 
nasium, & 
Mowry & Gorr, 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcasTer. 


Address E. H. Principal. 55 22 


GTATE NORMAL SCH 
The next term will begin Sept. : ane 


$4 


Sexes. “BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. 


G. Boypen, A. 
‘or L 


For catalogues address the D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


SCHOOL, for 1876. 
W. Dicxinson, Principal. 


. S. Bascocx, East Conn. 85m 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 


tare. Music sie Hall, Boston. 


(Continued on next page.) 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 2 


WA 
q 
One in advance, $3.00, 
Terms { Single copies, Ten Genta. 
| 
| 
| | 
— or tux — 
| 
| 
q 
: 
= 
tq 26 38 22 78 Ing, 
| MUSIC SCHOOLS. | 
APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for Y | 
M Established 1863. A thorough graduate 
ually Uities, Lowns, and = 45. Leading 
and Stationers kee 
BOOK SLATE CO iddletown, / 
Catalogues free! San 
{ 


NEW-ENGLAND 


YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


——- 


WOULD YOU SECURE COMFORT 
IN WRITING P 


KINDERGARTENS. 


CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, 
Kindergarten Training School. Three =< 
} 


courses in Norma/,— Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Summer Kind 
April 
tiona arge. For cata 
Mrs. A. B OGDEN, Princ 
County, Ohio. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train-| 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 


Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad? the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 | 


USE 


rten Training Class for Ladies commences 
rman, Music, and Drawing, without addi- | 
address JOHN OGDEN or! 
pals, Worthington, Frankim | 
87 


EMSEN-ST. SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN, 
A Boarding and Day Scheol. Reopened Sept 26, 1876. 
—T at 58 Remsen St, BROOKLYN, N.Y. Mrs. | 
A. W. Loncrsiiow and Miss J. S. Cractn, Principals. | 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DW YER’S: 


SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapest and Bast Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 


GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools 
ddress 
Illustrated Catalogue free. DWYER 
87 (2) 21 John Street, NEW YORK, 


Brooks’ Congress Record Ink. 


Public Schools Use It. 


It was adopted by the City of Boston for the Public Schools 
after a trial of some weeks, in Nov.. 1873, and has been in 
constant use since, giving perfect satisfaction. It is also used 
| at the Normal School, Salem. 


Town Authorities Use It. 


Salem, Woburn, Peabody, Danvers, Brookline, Wey- 
mouth, and Wellesley College use it. 


Banks Use It. 


A the many Boston Banks using it are the Black- 
stone, tinental, Metropolitan, Bank of Commerce, and 
Merchandise ; also many out-of-town Banks. 


Literary Men Use It. 


Endorsed and used by Prof A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, 
Mass. ; Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage, D.D., New York, and by 
many other public men. 


‘MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 
These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate i i 


important fact i in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often i in the use of the common slate, such 
2 autre, com ng the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
as regards wear and use. The fresent style of 


binding we have recently adopted and reduced the one- 
hich beings within the chal Wenn, 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
hlet and 


OF FR 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Illustrated ( Furniture 10c 
Catalogue } Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 
J. & R. LAMB, 


88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


CHAIN 
B 


Registered 1814. 
It is endorsed by the most 
estimonials. Address PAOLI BELT CO., 12 


nion Square, New York. Say what pee. BEWARE 
UD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 


pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: . 
No. 1—s fo.15 Publishers Use It. 
« BR. Pelton, publisher of “ Eclectic Magazine,” New 
te ** York; Journal of Commerce,” New York ; Oliver Ditson 
Business Houses Use It. 


schools. Sample copies furnished (postage paid 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address : 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cutter, Tower & Co., Bosten; Proctor Brothers, Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; R. H. White & Co., Boston; J. L. Fairbanks 
& Co., Boston ; Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency, Boston ; 
Henry Poor & Sons, Boston ; Wellington Brothers, Boston ; 
Parker & Gannett, Boston ; Page, Richardson & Son, Bos- 
ton; and others. 


Manufacturers Use It. 


The Magee Furnace Co., Boston; Boston Stereotype Co. 
Continental Sugar Refinery, Boston; and others. 


R. RB. and Hotels Use It. 


Middlesex Railroad Company; Grand Union Hotel, New 
York; Falmouth Hotel, Falmouth, Mass.; &c 


OVEB 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Sise 5 by 8 Inches. 


Gon gfe of this Tablet is 

class No. and Date, ruled spaces thirty-six 

columns for number of errors. On the Sree side are | Clapp & Co., the well-known Boston chemists. 
i Di 


twen spaces, ruled for Composition ctation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most sconomical and usefal table aa Be Sure and Give it a Trial. 

se ever made. It will, if properly used, last for| Furnished in any quantity, large or small, by addressing 
ooeal tablet is also coated with an erasable water-| the NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 


proof composition, and can be itten 
wri upon and erased 


THE ABBOTT 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St.. BOSTON. 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness to 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 

It will detect and indicate correctly any 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of a‘storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. Farmers can 
plan their work according to its predictions. 
| It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
i) son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 

i) tached, which alc. is worth the price ef the 
im, combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
i We have carefully inspected the above de- 
i scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 
Syracuse, N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
_ Send immediately six dozen Barometers. It 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxgr. 
Ship “ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 


dollars. You can rely on it every time. 


Capt. CHARLEs B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) zz 


eache 
Mere 
chanics, Physi- 
cians, Botanists, 
Mine and many 
others, Itis the best 
lnstcuwent ever invented for examining Flow- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of In- 
sects °r Worms Alive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like rize, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in con«traction and easy to operate. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Misfit Carpets. 


Velvet Rugs, Crumb 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


English Brussels, Three Ply, and I in; also, Stair 
Carpets, Cloths, &e., 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to a of th i 
States, free of cee 


I@- Send for Price List. 


89 zz J. A. BENDALL. 


One of these interesting Instruments onght to 
bein every family. We made a'rangements 
to frroish the Pocket Microscope at the 
mannfacturer’s price. $1.50, It wiil be sent. post- 
paid. to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
Tecei_t of price, or m y be had at this office, 


Address Publisher of The New-England, 
78 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15,1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


FUST PUBLISHED, 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


Three Things in One! 


VENTILATION ofa Fi 
RADIATION of 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 
Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
perature throughout 
a Room. 
Centennial Award Gained. 
| Send for Circular to 
| THE OPEN STOVE 
| VENTILATING COMPANY, 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 

Dividend Additions 6,099.15 | 
Amount of Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 * FIVE CENTURIES _ 

24 Preminms paid at $15.3 cach, A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 
Escem of Tnturance over Premium paid with | AMERICAN HISTORY! | 


since 1866, and in it * 
or ©40.20 more thas the 


Have 200 Policies self-sastaining in Bosten. 


—— GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
AMOS D, SMITH, 84, Geter Agel, copy 90 28 ponage pai 
62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. Twentyive copii... 
Fifty copies. ........... 625 


than 
_OPES can 
onshire Street, or tf 


200 Styles of PAPER and ENV 
be found at WARD & GAY'S, sto Dow 


Consisting of Dialogues, Rectttions, Tableanx, and Music, 
Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 
POR SCHOOLS SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 


Published by The New-England Publis hing 
Address orders to FB. iNOW, 
73 Street, Boston. 


No. 16 Hawley 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 


and Grammar Schools, including the “ Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHE YNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


71 1 and 3 Bond 8t., New York. 


Order the Genuine. 


“LIFE and DEATH,” 


[The Great Optical Wender. 


Received with admiration by all ;— both press and i 
pronounce it the Wonder of Art. It saprosents Life “1 
most lovely and enchanting aspect, but upon viewing it from 
a distance it teaches a striking truth, and you see Death in 
its most terrible and sickening form. 

The Art Sensation in London ; —20,000 already sold. An 
instructive lesson in every family. Don't fail to order it. 

Beware of imitations! Order only of the General Agents, 


94h SCHAPER & 00., Youngstown, Ohio, 


¥ Used in the Public Schools, 
New York. 


PHON C Easy to Learn. 


Rapid and Legible. 


| 
SHORE-HAND, 
LECTURES and PROCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of Instruction, 
PROVIDENOE, BR. L, JULY, 1875, 


Text-Book only 

One Dollar. 

BURNS & CO. 
33 Park Row, N. 3 


LECTURES. 
What Next in the Common School? 
By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
Organization of School Faculties : 
By Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 
The Place and Work of Academies in our System of Edu- 
cation: By S. S. Greene, LL.D. 
Doctors and Teachers: 
By Anna C. Brackett. 


English Pronunciation: What Have Teachers to do 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER 


AMONG VINES. 


The clustering vines spring = through the clear air; 
They grow twice over; once, high up and green, 
And once deep down in the blue lake, between - 
The purple mountains,—both alike so fair, 
One scarce can tell the sunshine from the glare. 
Here, the light ripples through a leafy screen, 
There, it flows on all golden and serene, 
In both the dark-eyed children stand and stare; 
While up and down their weary parents pace 
Those stony ways, with long, deep baskets slung 
Over their shoulders; yet with easy grace 
They bear their burdens, whether old or young ; 
For here they play at work—in many a place 
They work at play—for those, no song be sung. 

—H. A. Duff, in Spectator. 


Outlines for the Study of Gray. 


BLAISDELL. 


BY A, F. 


It is our purpose to prepare such “ outlines” of sev- 
eral of the authors, usually studied in a course of Eng- 
lish literature, as may afford some practical assistance 
to any teacher or student of this branch of study. No 
sensible teacher can expect to transplant the work of 
another directly to his class-room, but his own method 
may be improved or modified by suggestions received 
from various sources. With this idea in mind, we have 
prepared an outline of Gray. In any course, the Elegy 
should be one of the first selections for systematic study, 
especially if the pupil is already familiar with the sim- 
pler poem ; like, Wreck of the Hesperus ; Snow Bound ; 
Selections from Jrving; Death of the Flowers ; Enoch 
Arden, etc. These selections, with others similar in in- 
terest and simplicity, are supposed to have been stud- 
ied before the student steps on to a higher level with 
the Hlegy, Deserted Village, Thanatopsis, Addison, Hymn 
of the Nativity, etc., as his models. 

As the sub-divisions of this outline have been fully 
explained in preceding articles in the JOURNAL, we have 
omitted any explanation which would otherwise be nec- 


essary. 
THOMAS GRAY, 1716-1771. 
I.—QUOTATIONS. 


The Elegy is perhaps the most widely-known poem in our lan- 
guage. It expresses, in an exquisite manner, feelings and 
thoughts that are universal.—Ha/es. 

Now, gentlemen, I had rather be the author of that poem 
(Elegy) than take Quebec.— Gen. Wolfe. 

His windows (at Cambridge) are ornamented with mignonnette 
and choice flowers in China vases, but outside may be discovered 
some iron-work intended to be serviceable as a fire-escape, for he 
has a horror of fire. His furniture is neat and select; his books, 
rather for use than show, are disposed around him, He writes 
always with a } crow-quill, speaks slowly and sententiously.—Car- 
ruthers. 

II.— BIOGRAPHY. 


It is not necessary in this article to supply in full this 
sub-division, The teacher is supposed to have pre- 
pared it in his own outline, and to give it to his class 
orally or in familiar lectures. The pupil prepares it 
from notes received from the teacher, or from the vari- 
ous references given below. For Gray, this biography 
would necessarily be brief, while a more extended one 


2. Elegy ; with notes, English work, price 25 cents. 


3. Elegy, Progress of Poesy, Bard; Hales’ Longer Eng. Poems, 
with notes, price $1.75. 


4. Poems ; to be found in most of the ordinary school readers, 
‘“*selections,” “ extracts,” etc. 


5- Poems, with life, “British Poets” Edition, price $1.50. 

6. Elegy, with illustrations, Harper's Magazine, Vol. VIII. 
7. Miss Sanborn’s Home Pic. of Ene. Poets, page 178. 

8. Home of Gray, Harper's, Vol, Il. 


For information concerning the Life of Gray, consult the vari- 
ous text-books on Eng. Lit., as Shaw ; Chamber ; Collier; Hart; 
Arnold, etc. 

Advanced Work. 


Many editions of the collected works of Gray have 
been published. The first, including memoirs of his 
life and his correspondence, edited by his friend, Rev. 
Mr. Mason, appeared in 1775. It has often been 
printed, and is the groundwork of the editions by 
Matthias (1814) and Mitford (1816). Mitford in 1843, 
published Gray’s correspondence with Rev. Mr. Nich- 
olls ; and in 1854 another collection of Gray’s letters 
was published, edited by Mitford. Consult the Picker- 
ing “ Eton,” and “ Aldine” editions ; Matthias’ Ods. on 
the Writings and Charac. of Gray; Life by Dr. John- 
son ; Carruthers, Mason, and others; and Howitt’s 
pea and Haunts of the Brit. Poets. 

Collateral Reading.—In connection with the study of 
Gray and his contemporaries, the advanced student 
may find valuable information in Southey’s Zife of 
Cowper ; Lectures by Hazlitt and Prof. Henry Reed ; 
Drake’s Zit. Hours, Chamber’s Book of Days, Vol II. ; 
Lesson from Gray's Elegy, Sat. Review, June, 1875 ; 
N A. Rev., Vol. 96 ; Quar. Rev., January, 1876 (also 
found in Rolfe’s edition); Lord Mahon’s account of 
Gen. “olfe’s tribute to Gray in his History of England ; 
Gray’s letter to Hurd on the reception of his Odes ; 
Review of the Odes by Goldsmith, Zon. Monthly Re- 
view, Sept. 1757. 

IV.—OUTLINE OF LIFE. 

Birth and Education — At Cambridge — Foreign Travels — Re- 
sides at Cambridge — Professor of History — Publication of the 
Elegy—His famous Odes—Other Writings—Letters—Tastes and 
Studies—Personal Appearance and Peculiarities—As a Student— 
As a Man—Popularity—Famous Contemporaries—Style —Anec- 
dotes. 

This outline should be prepared by the teacher, and 
given orally or written on the blackboard, to enable the 
pupils to read systematically and to the point, in pre- 
paring their accourt of the author compiled from many 


sources. 
V.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 


Begin always with the Fi/egy, and for elementary 
work, this is sufficient for Gray. For advanced work, 
study On a Distant Prospect of Eton College ,Progress of 
Poesy, Bard, and other poems, with selections from his 
letters, as the time may allow. 

VI.—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 

The student is advised to commit to memory only 
the choicest selections,— very rarely all of a poem. 
The Ziegy is, however, an exception, and should be 
thoroughly committed during a term’s study, and care- 
fully reviewed, together with all other selections chosen 
for this purpose. Care must be taken that it does not 
prove a drudgery. If time does not allow, the follow- 
ing stanzas are the best to select: 1; VIII ; > ie: 
XIII ; XIV; XIX; XxII; EPITAPH. 

Ode to Eton College ; line 91: 


what famous man did he travel? His love for his mother? 
What profession did he intend to follow? What changed his 
mind? What can you say of his travels? What studies did he 
pursue? Where did he mainly reside? What was his position 
at Cambridge? How did he pass his time while at the university ? 
Did he write much? Were all his writings carefully elaborated? 
What proof of this? Whar is his most famous poem? How 
many Odes did he write? Mention thei’ titles? Are these well 
known and popular? Why not? Two lines from one of them 
are household words: what are they? On what model were his 
odes constructed? What other famous odes can you remember? 
What can you say of his /etéers? Why are they so well known? 
What other poets have written famous letters? With what great 
poet is Gray compared, on account of his vast learning? What 
differences between these two men, as men and writers? What 
idea have you of Gray’s personal appearance ? What does Car- 
ruthers say? What illustrations of his timidity,—personal pecul- 
iarities, —fastidiousness? When did he die? Where was he 
buried? What have you read about the village? In 1778 a mon- 
ument was erected to him in Westminster Abbey: are you familiar 
with ‘its inscription ? 
VIII.—QUESTIONS ON THE 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of oes day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.’ 


About what time was the Ziegy begun, and when finished 
Were some stanzas suppressed by the author? how many? 
Where was this churchyard located? any dispute about this 
point? Did the poem become popular at once? has it so re- 
mained ? What is the best proof you can give of its popularity? Is 
the original MSS. inexistence ? [See Rolfe, p. 78.] At what price has 
it recently been sold? Have many of the phrases and lines of the 
poem become household words ? What would you call the most 
familiar quotation? What is the leading thought or idea running 
through the whole? Did Gray really ever take twilight walks in a 
churchyard? In what other poems does he refer to himself? The 
last three stanzas are called the epitaph ; did the writers of this 
time devote much labor to elaborate epitaphs ? What other epi- 
taphs by famous men can you recall? * * * 

Curfew, der. of the word? history of the word? [ales, p. 327 ; 
Tempest, Act V., Sc. 1, etc.] What various explanation: of this 
word? What was the curfew bell? Has this custom been con- 
tinued in England? Have we a similar custom in our country? 
A famous author has criticised these lines by saying that the herds 
and plowmen must have been several hours behind their usual 
time for coming home, if the curfew was ringing; what reply do 
you make to this criticism? 7Zo//s: what is the meaning here? 
force of this particular word ? why not use rings instead of tolls ? 
What is the effect of specific words so common in great writers ? 
Illustrate this by some familiar quotation. Meaning of Amel/ ? 
why this specific word? The verse as a whole, explain its mean- 
ing. Force of lowing? Is herd singular or plural? But the 
word wind is written both with and without the s; which is cor- 
rect? how did Gray write it? [Rolfe, p. 83.] why the specific 
word wind? why slowly ? o'er is poetical for what? why con- 
tracted, and by what authority ? /ea, used in poetry, prose, or both ? 
give synonym? Why is p/owman used? what synonym can you 
suggest? force of plows ? suggest asynonym? This verse is re- 
markable for the number of transpositions which it will allow and 
still keep the idea; will you give orally all you can? subject of 
leaves ? meaning of world? what figure used? Does the author 
refer to himself by me? * * * 

IX.—FINAL ANALYSIS. 


1. Personal Career. 
2. Literary Works. 
Life.4 3. Famous Contemporaries. 
4. Character and Style. 
5- Personal Peculiarities. 
IT. Sources of § Mason; Mathias ; Nicholls; 
Information. ; Mitford ; Letters. 
Poems; ‘Odes ; 
ITT. Writings. } 
LV. Criticism of Style and Illus. 
| V. Quotations. 


This analysis is a summary of all the work upon the 
author in question. It should be used as a blackboard 
exercise or recited orally, such particulars being sup- 
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THOMAS GRAY 4 


“Yet ah! why should they know their fate,” etc. 


plied as the time or attainment of the scholar may allow. 
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Wait to Win. 
BY C. E. BLAKE, 
Principal of High School, Eastport, Me. 

A noble character shows itself in those brought in 
‘contact with it. And every one who has become better 
‘by contact with us, is a prize worth waiting for, though 
we labor and wait for years. 

This is peculiar encouragement to the teacher. Con- 
‘tinual contact enables the teacher’s character to have 
‘nearly as much to do in forming that of the scholar, as 
‘his instruction has in laying the foundations for knowl- 
edge. It is a source of satisfaction to see the good 
within ourselves reproduced in others ; but it can be 
done only by constant watch, often under most trying 
circumstances. Very many teachers do not seem to 
realize that almost every action will produce an effect 
on some one’s life. If our teachers could see that this 
is true to a degree greater than in any other profession, 
they would be more jealous of their sacred trust ; and 
the young, in learning the mysteries of science and 
philosophy, would get a truer knowledge of the dignity 
of human life. 

Whatever the teacher does or is, he should do and 
be from principle ; for whatever the scholar receives 
from the teacher is seed hidden in the earth, to spring 
up either as tares or wheat. Is it nota sufficient re- 
ward for waiting, even though the labor be in pain, to 
see noble, useful men and women who can thank the 
instructors of their school days for helping them to 
be such? Teachers, be sure to labor faithfully, pa- 
tiently waiting to win. . 


The Yellowstone National Park, 
OR 
THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD. 
BY WILLIAM I. MARSHALL, 


NO. VI.— THE LOST MAN— THE MUD VOLCANOES 
—THE VELLOWSTONE LAKE. 


of human footsteps till, at sundown, Friday, he came 
on to the trail about 600 yards below where we made 
our camp an hour later. Faint, weary, and footsore, 
and fearing that he could not keep the trail if he at- 
tempted to travel in the night, he sank down, and, with 
no fire or blanket, lay shivering till dawn. He had 
clung to his breech-loading rifle and his belt of metallic 
cartridges, but these, though they are better weapons 
than the ancient flint-locks, furnish no means of start- 
ing a fire like the flint and steel of less perfect arms, 
and, unfortunately, he had not a match ; and though it 
may be that savages know how to start a fire by rub- 
bing two dry sticks briskly together, I have never found 
any reliable person that had seen the feat performed, 
and certainly civilized men do not know to do it ex- 
cept theoretically. We could understand something of 
how much he must have suffered, when we broke ice a 
quarter of an inch thick in our camp-kettle, and, going 
out to look after the horses, an hour after sunrise, I 
picked a handful of ripe strawberries for my wife and 
daughter, out of leaves and grass still stiff and crisp 
with the thick, white frost. 

Had we not been misled by directions that were 
wrong, or had we, as we thought of doing at different 
times on Friday, taken the trouble to. climb to some 
bare place on the mountain-side and study the coun- 
try with the glass ; or even if my wife had not had so 
severe a headache in the middle of the day, Friday, as 
to cause us to much prolong our noon halt, we should 
have camped miles from there, and he would have 
been doomed to another day of wandering, with a pos- 
sibility, if not a probability, that at some place where 
the trail was dim he might have missed it again and 
been lost altogether ; while, had we not been delayed 
after we turned back for camp, we should have crossed 
the stream, and made a camp hidden from his view at 
the forks of the trail, and the chances would have been 
even that he would have taken the wrong direction, and 
not have seen us at all. Thus our vexations and an- 


The next day, closely following carelessly-given direc- | BOyances of yesterday, at loss of time, and troublesome 
tions, we recrossed the Yellowstone range to the head- and unaccountable delays, proved to-day cause for thank- 
waters of the East Fork of the Fire Hole, by a new fulness, as they had resulted in saving a fellow being 
trail, of whose existence we were not aware, and just from certain exposure and suffering, and possibly from 
before sundown on Friday, found ourselves again at the death. 


foot of the steep mountain where Nellie slid off on 


Having no spare horse, Mr. D. and I walked turn- 


Wednesday. It was too late to think of crossing by about all day Saturday, and so gave the Corporal’s blis- 


that trail that day, and as the other one seemed a little 
better, we turned back to find a good camping-place for 
the night. After various delays, which seemed very 
vexatious at the time but the next morning appeared 
providential, we came to a glade in the dense forest, 
and not daring to attempt to cross the miry stream in 
the darkness, we camped, and soon had an enormous 
camp-fire blazing, concerning whose great size and im- 
mense comfort we joked and laughed, little dreaming 
that no more than six hundred yards away, lay shiver- 
ing one to whom its warmth and light would be indeed 
an immense comfort could he only have seen it. At 
early dawn the next day we were awakened by a man, 
who asked if we could tell him where he was. It was 
Corporal John McBlane, of the Second Cavalry, who 
was of ‘the escort of Major Benham and party, from 
Fort Ellis. 

On Thursday, Sept. 2, as soon as it cleared up, he 
and Mr. Willett, register of the land office, had left the 
camp, near the falls of the Yellowstone, for a hunt, 
and separating, Mr. Blane soon became lost. As is 
generally the case with those who are lost, he seemed 
at once to lose alf’control of his reason. A moment’s 
reflection would have satisfied him that he only needed 
to go steadily down hill till he came to some stream, 
and then follow that down, and he must intersect the 
main trail, which extends along the Yellowstone at no 
great distance from its west bank. Instead of this, he 
climbed directly up the range, away from the Yel- 
lowstone. 

All day Thursday, all that night, and all day Friday, 
he traveled, without food and without seeing any trace 


tered feet a rest ; and early Sunday morning took him 
into the camp of his party at the Mud Volcanoes, as 
they, having searched for him all day Friday, and then 
after hanging pails of provisions, with labels and direc- 
tions, up in the trees about their camping-place for him, 
if he should return, had moved up the river on 
Saturday. 

The Corporal is the second man lost in the Park, the 
first having been Mr. T. C. Evarts, one of the Wash- 
burne party of 1870. He was found, when just about 
to perish, after 37 days’ exposure, and an account of 
his experiences, as far as he could recollect them (for 
he was undoubtedly crazed part of the time), was pub- 
lished in Scribner’s, in 1871, under the title of “Thirty- 
seven Days of Peril.” 


The Mud Volcanoes are near the west bank of the 
Yellowstone, on a hillside, thinly wooded. The prin- 
cipal crater has eruptions about once in four hours, 
spouting an immense volume of thin, slate-blue mud, 
to heights of from 15 to 40 feet, with the same phenom- 
ena of noise and steam as in the great geyser of the 
Fire Hole Basins previously described, with the addi- 
tion of a most villainous smell of sulphureted hydro- 
gen, the eruptions lasting from 15 to 20 minutes. Be- 
tween the eruptions, the great pool of mud, 60 feet in diam- 
eter, is always slowly boiling and steaming. It looks of 
about the consistency of thick whitewash, and all about 
the edge of the crater, sulphur is depositing, around 
little cracks and holes in the rim of hardened mud. 
There are several other craters essentially like this, but 
we did not see any of them spouting. 

A few hundred yards farther up on the hillside is the 


“ Giant’s Cauldron,” a funnel-shaped opening, ver- 
tically, into the side of a very steep slope. It is about 
thirty feet in diameter at the top, and the same deep, 
with its inner sides very steep, and great clouds of 
steam are belched out in fierce puffs, each jarring the 
ground for quite a distance, and accompanied by a pe- 
culiar roar, that we had heard all through the night in 
our camp, nearly a mile away. 

Let us approach the edge and peer down through the 
steam, taking good care of our footing, for a slip would 
be certain death. The steam seems to come hori- 
izontally out from far back in the hill, and each blast 
dashes a thin, disgusting-looking, blackish-green mud, 
with great violence, against the front edge of the bot- 
tom of the pit. None of the mud seems ever to be 
thrown up to any distance from the bottom, though 
some is carried up mechanically, suspended in the 
steam, as we may see by the branches of the trees 
overshadowing it, which are coated with a very thin 
layer of mud. We noticed here, as about all the mud 
springs, a strong smell of sulphureted hydrogen. 

A few rods to the north we shall find the Grotto, 
which is an opening like a Gothic arch, into a sand- 
stone rock. From it blasts of steam issue, as from the 
Giant’s Cauldron, but looking into it we find that it is 
hot water, clear as crystal, which is here dashed vio- 
lently forward, as the steam puffs out from far back in 
the hill. 

Leaving the Mud Volcanoes, we rode south seven 
miles along the shore of the river, passing at the base 
of a thickly-wooded mountain, where the ground shakes 
violently at the pulsations of another Giant’s Cauldron 
on a larger scale, the steam from which we can see 
pouring out some half a mile above us. Where the 
road passes quite close to the river we can often see 
splendid trout, in one pool more than a hundred of 
them, not one weighing less than a pound and a half or 
two pounds. 

Coming out at length on a high bluff, we see beneath 
us the river widening into that marvelous body of water, 
Yellowstone Lake. Gemmed with islands, surrounded 
with lofty mountains, having a very irregular outline so 
that its beaches are often exquisitely beautiful in shape, 
with its waters clear and cold, swarming with trout and 
the summer home of myriads of water-fowl, and shin- 
ing with the deep blue of the open ocean, it is a sight 
worth traveling far to see, and as Professor Hayden 
says, “It is a vision worth a lifetime, and only one of 
such marvelous beauty will ever greet human eyes.” It 
is 7788 ft. above the sea (1500 ft. higher than Mt. Wash- 
ington, in New Hampshire), and in places is 300 feet 
deep, while it covers an area of about 300 square miles. 
It is not, as is often stated, the highest lake of its size 
in the world, nor is it the source of the Yellowstone, 
but 1s an expansion of that river, which rises many 
miles to the south of it. 

On its shores are many groups of hot springs, sol- 
fataros, and fumaroles, while at several places not far 
from it are mud volcanoes, similar to those already de- 
scribed. At one place a hot spring has built its sili- 
cious cone up in the edge of the lake, so that, standing 
on the mound, you can catch a trout out of the lake, 
and without moving from your steps, swing around and 
cook it in the spring without removing it from the hook. 


To the southwest, across the lake, you can see Mt. 
Sheridar, standing on whose summit you may count 
47° mountain peaks, which are from 8000 to 13,900 
feet above the level of the sea. Possessing so many 
attractions and beauties, and with such wonderful sur- 
roundings, it cannot be many years till Yellowstone 
Lake will be one of the chief summer resorts of the 
world, and surely, nowhere else can the sportsman, the 
lover of nature, and the seeker for health, spend a 
more enjoyable vacation than here, when access to it 
shall be made a little easier. 

Turning regretfully from the lake, we ride back to 
Mud Volcanoes, and continuing on down the river, 


through a broad, open valley, mostly covered with excel- 
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lent grass, we pass Crater Hills, where are all the phe- 
nomena of Brimstone Mountain on a much grander scale. 
The trail leads directly along the base of these hills, 
and we can see on either side boiling springs of water 
and of mud; and sulphur vents of all sizes ; but as time 
presses we will only examine them as far as we can 
safely ride among them, and hasten on to the Falls and 
Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone, which are twenty 
miles below the lake. We can see steam rising from 
many clusters of hot springs and steam vents, scattered 
about at greater or less distances from the trail, which 
have never been examined with any care, and which we 
cannot spend time to visit. 


November. 
BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


“ Within his sober realm of leafless trees 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air; 
Like some tanned reaper in his hours of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare.” 


We cannot enter with more fitting prelude than this 
most perfect poem of “The Closing Scene,” our last 
month of Fall. Beautiful is our entrance while Indian 
summer spreads its quiet benediction, pervading every 
sense with the mellow dream which becomes a peace of 
spirit, and a charm of soul, so harmonious with nature. 


The morn awakes like brooding dove, 
With outstretched wings of gray ; 

Thin feathery clouds close in above, 
And build a sober day. 


No motion in the deeps of air, 
No trembling in the leaves ; 

A still contentment everywhere, 
That neither laughs or grieves. — 


A shadowy veil of silvery sheen 
Bedims the ocean’s hue: 

Save where the boat has torn between 
A track of shining blue. 


Dream on, dream on, O dreamy day! 
The very clouds are dreams ; 

That cloud is dreaming far away, 
And is not where it seems. 


The poetry of Autumn may well be more nearly a 
perfect expression of all that makes verse exquisite 
than that of any other season, for its conception is 
born of poetry’s true elements, beauty, pathos, and a 
love that pleads to keep. So it is that many a gem of 
song glorifies Nature, and lives in the heart perennially, 
for no season has inspired such affluence of imagery, 
mingled with “thoughts that often lie too deep for 
tears.” 

Gentle with the soft smile Autumn’s sweet face turns 
back to shed upon the day, how can we but love its pur- 
ple light ; the dim, soft haze enfolding faded hills ; the 
little beams and shadows wavering through thinned wood- 
lands’ empty arches, as russet leaves, still matted with 
crimson and yellow, float down to carpet ways familiar 
to our footsteps, so late but summer walks? 

A spice and scent, more to the heart than sweetness 
of rose or lily, imbues the brooding air, for it is a kiss 
that comes in the low breath of dying utumAn only. 
Grasses sweep sere and silken, whispering faintly with a 
sigh of pensive leaves. What do they say to the air that is 
but a dream of summer gone from them forever, a 
shadow in its influence that shall so soon be sunless, 
forlorn, a wailing wind of November to bereave the 
year? 

At the moment of parting with its foliage, a remark- 
able tree may be noticed by retired roadsides, on 
the skirts of woods, after “ November’s blast blaws 
chill,” giving to her bloomless forests and dun bowers, 
a counterfeit presentment of Spring. This is the Ham- 
mamelis Virginica, the witch-hazel, putting forth a pro- 
fusion of striking yellow flowers in axillary bunches ; 
the four petals several times longer than the calyx of 
vivid straw color, ribbon-like, spreading reflexed ; 
stamens twice as many as petals (the opposite ones 
sterile and scale-like). Its fruit is a woody capsule, 
two-celled, and two-seeded, the fruit of which perfects 
the succeeding Summer. It is the witch-hazel of divin- 
ing lore and old-time story. Its bushy tree sends up a 
number of crooked, branching trunks, obliquely, whose 
forked twigs were formerly used as divining-rods in the 


crafty hands of mystic charlatans, and treasure hunters, 
while with “specious appearances, and still more 
specious lies,” they wrought to the wonder and woe, 
instead of weal, of their credulous employers. Who 
that reads can fail to recall with delight Scott’s “ An- 
tiquary ;” its exquisite descriptions, and the matchless 
and inimitable scenes in St. Ruth’s beautiful ruins, 
with the adept Dousterswivel, Sir Arthur Wardour, 
Monkbarns, Lovel, and auld Edie Ochiltree, the wander- 
ing gaberlunzie,—“ auld Edie, the most important man 
that ever wore a blue gown,” # romance. 

The Liquid-Amber species is embraced in this nat- 
ural order ; sweet gum trees of the West and South, 
with fragrant leaves, exuding a balsamic resin (which 
names it from the Latin /iguidam fluid, and amber from 
its amber-colored gum), yielding a pungent resin called 
storax. To the same Linnaean class belongs our Holly, 
Llex, — beautiful, now and always, as being one of the 
few evergreen trees we possess that are not of the 
coniferous tribe. Its scarlet berries contrast finely with 
the exceptionally green und glossy spinose leaves. 

As this is the season of nuts, a very interesting 
search for them may be made in their varieties ; yet it 
would require many descriptive chapters to hint at even 
the curious construction of the edible fruits of the 
forest now sweetening savingly, amid sparkling, frosty 
nights, for our and the nimble squirrels’ Winter store. 
But specimens may be gathered, precious for future 
botanical examination, and full of interest for coming 
Winter hours, encouraging a love for the study and com- 
parison which is so valuable in botanical research. 

We will remember that one of our most extremely 
beautiful wood trees, in every sense, is the Hickory. 
Professor Agassiz, we are told, when he came to this 
country, desired to find a person who could show him 
the Hickories, for there were none in Europe, although, 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, before the historic 
period, there had been several kinds on what became 
the Jura Mountains, as their quarries contained leaves 
and fruit to prove it. We have four species, well char- 
acterized, and Dr. G. B. Emerson had the honor and 
pleasure of pointing them out to Professor Agassiz. 

We may gather many kinds of acorns, which are rip- 
ening and falling, too. So very pleasant a seeking, 
and such favorite nuts for rustic decorations ; nothing 
seems so to bring back the green fruit as a beautiful 
cluster of the Swamp White-Oak nuts, which grow on 
long peduncles, in pairs. There are no two kinds alike, 
from the profuse, shallow cups, almost liké saucers, of 
the Red Oak, to the rare Swamp-Chestnut Oaks’ pal- 
atable acorns, large and sweet. 

There are seed-vessels everywhere, to catch our at- 
tention and call forest our admiration. Some are deli- 
cate, yet firm husks, dessicated and left in dehiscent 
beauty, that their seed might drop into the warm Au- 
tumn’s bosom; many of them are lovely for winter 
bouquets. 

Where our stream of Summer sang under green 
leaves, a brown brook hurries by yellow-stemmed 
Osiers, and a skeleton shrubbery of forsaken bushes, 
cheered by the scarlet winter-berries of the Prinos, stud- 
ding small black branches so attractively ; and the strong 
Hawthorn’s hard, crimson carpels, crowned at summit 
by the persistent calyx and disk, may haply tell us, by 
their haws, which we may look for, “many thaws” or 
“many snaws.” 

But though we entered November upon an Indian 
Summer day, when the smoke of countless wigwams 
might have stolen beyond the forest horizons, inter- 
woven with the pale sunbeam’s mystic charm, this is an 
afternoon to complete the closing scene of the Fall. 

After our brisk walk in the north wind’s breath, let 
us take to our pleasant fireside, verse of all the poets 
delightful, “whose songs flow from the heart,” as they 


leave us words of autumn, sung to eye, ear, and soul : 
“There are they all; they do not fade or waste !” 


— Read “An Address,” on page 226, first column. 


REUNION. 
Where shall we meet, who parted long ago? 
The frosty stars were twinkling in the sky, 
The moorland lay before us white with snow, 
The north wind smote our faces rushing by. 
Where shall we meet? On such a moorland lone ? 
In crowded city street, or country lane ? 
On sandy-beach walk, while the sea makes moan? 
In quiet chamber? Shall we meet again 
On any spot of old familiar ground? . 
Our childish haunts? or in a far-off land? , 
Ah me! what if on earth no spot be found 
For longing eyes to meet, and clasping hand! 
What then ?—If angry fate reunion bars, 
A better meeting waits beyond the stars. 


When shall we meet, who parted in the night ? 
At some calm dawning, or in noontide heat ? 

To-day? to-morrow? or will years take flight 
Before our yearning hearts find welcome sweet ? 

When shall we meet? While summer roses lie 
Beside our path, and rustle overhead ? 

Or later, when a leaden winter sky 
Looks coldly on the empty garden-bed ? 

While youthful faith and hopefulness are ours ? 
Or only when our hair is growing gray ? 

Ah me! we may have done with earthly hours 
Before it comes to us, that happy day! 

What then ?—Let life’s lone path be humbly trod, 
And where or when we meet, we leave to God. 

—All the Year Round, 


Gleanings from the Educational Press. 


— There are to-day in America over five hundred in- 
stitutions claiming the name of college or university, 
Every religious sect, or fragment of a sect, is repre- 
sented. The very fact that a college has been estab- 
lished for theological purposes, or ecclesiastical ag- 
grandizement, is adverse to good scientific research. 
Even though the teacher of science may not be directly 
hindered, the studies which are of especial value to the- 
ological students will be given undue prominence. But 
the great injury to science is done by the unnecessary 
sub-division of forces. — institutions spring up 
where only one is needed, and nearly all of them are 
necessarily weaklings. Libraries, cabinets, apparatus, 
buildings, and faculties are foolishly duplicated.—/rof. 
F. W. Clarke. 

— Two classes of qualifications are needed in order 
to make an accomplished and successful teacher: 1. 
An interest in the subject taught, a love for the work 
of teaching, and an earnest desire to promote the high- 
est interest of the learners. 2. Mental vigor and flexi- 


ability to adapt them to circumstances, and the many 


skill, and teaching power.—Michigan Teacher. 


geography] the scholar remembers the better, provided,, 
in place of a mere lumber-room of facts, his mind is 
impressed with the leading and characteristic features 
of any country, and especially of his own. Instead of 
a burdensome array of figures, let there be a simple 
method of comparison; and the scholar who, taking 
his native country as a fixed basis, can measure its 
greatness by contrast with the extent, the population, 
the wealth, the manufactures of other countries, has 
really learned much of what geography ought to teach, 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 

— Nor have I very much hope for the improvement 
of teachers who fancy that they know so much about 
the business that there is no occasion for their reading 
professional works, or catching the spirit of progress 
from the pages of educational journals or the proceed- 


ings of educational conventions,—who disdain teachers’ 
institutes, and begrudge any time they may require to 
devote thereto.— Supt. A: 7. Wiles, Zanesville, O. 


— In short, we have in our whole educational ma- 
chinery done what we could to discourage the ambi- 
tion and energy and capacity of each generation, from 
entering the very callings in which energy and capacity 
are of most importance to the State, and we drive them 
into the already overdone work of material production. 
— The Nation. 

— Make it your rule to give every word in the lesson 
a sharp, peremptory challenge, and make sure that you 
know its exact meaning. A well-thumbed dictionary is 
one of the invariable signs of a good teacher. One of 


the very best teachers ever known in the Girls’ High 


bility, insight into character, knowledge of methods, | 


nameless resources which contribute to make up tact, _ 


— The fewer names and figures [in the study of: 
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School in this city used to be notorious for traveling 


about her class-rooms with a Webster’s Unabridged 
under her arm. I[n a State Normal School with which 
we are acquainted, in the study room of those prepar- 
ing to be teachers, Webster’s Unabridged and Apple- 


ton’s Encyclopedia lie upon the table, and so constant 
is the reference to them that the books have to be re- 
bound every two or three years.—Dr. Fohn S. Hart. 


— One of the most important uses of the public 
Schools is to bring together the children of all classes, 
the rich and the poor; to cause them to know each 
other at an age when it may be supposed class distinc- 
tions are not felt ; and thus to give to the prosperous a 
kindly and Christian relation to the less fortunate of 
the community. But if parents foster a foolish and 
wicked pride in children,—a pride in extravagant dress, 
—they necessarily raise a barrier between their chil- 
dren and those of the poor which must harden and in- 


jure their own, while it makes the public schools, to a 
large extent, useless to the people whose children they 
ought in an especial manner to take in.—M. Y. Heradd. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
No. XII.—(Continued from Oct. 28.) 
MEMORIAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION TO 
THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE (CONCLUDED). — 
We have spoken very briefly of sume of the qualifications essen- 
tial to a good teacher. it is hardiy necessary to say that there are 
still higher qualifications which ought to belong to the persons who 
are to have such an influence upon the character and well-being of 
the future citizens of the Commonwealth, who, besides parents, can 
do more than all others toward training the young to a clear percep- 
tion of right and wrong, to the love of trath, to reverence for the 
laws of man and of God, to the performance of all the duties of 
good citizens and good men. The teacher ought to be a person of 
elevated character, able to win by his manners and _ instruct by 
his example, without as well as within the school. 
Now, it is known to your memorialists that a very large number 
of those, of both sexes, who now teach the summer and the winter 
schools, are, 0 a mournful degree, wanting in all these qualifica- 


will continue to be taught, as they are now, by persons, who, for 
the greater part of the year, will be engaged in some other pursuit : 
that as, in the early history of Rome, the generous husbandman 
left his plough to fight the battles of the state, so, in Massachu- 
setts, the free and intelligent citizen will, for a time, quit his busi- 
ness, his workshop, or his farm, to fight, for the sake of his chil- 
dren and the state,—a more vital battle against immorality and 
ignorance. And we rejoice to believe that it will be so. So shall 
the hearts of the fathers be in the schools of their children ; so 
shall the teachers have that knowledge of the world, that acquaint- 
ance with men and things, so often wanting in the mere school- 
master, and yet not among the least essential of his qualifications. 
But we wish to see these @itizens enjoy the means of obtaining 
the knowledge and practical skill in the art of teaching, which 
shall enable them to perform the duties of this additional office 
worthily, 

Establish a seminary wherever you please, and it will be imme- 
diately resorted to. We trust too confidently in that desire of ex- 
cellence which seems to be an element in our New England char- 
acters, to doubt that any young man, who, looking forward, sees 
that he shall have occasion to teach a school every winter for ten 
years, will avail himself of any means within his reach, of prepara- 
tion for the work. Give him the opportunity, and he cannot fail 
to be essentially benefited by his attendance at the seminary, if it 
be butfor a ssagle guonth, 

In the first place, he will see there an example of right ordering 
and management of a school ; the spirit of which he may immedi- 
ately imbibe, and can never often be at a loss as to a mode/ of man- 
agement, or in doubt as to its émportance. 


will be convinced of the necessities of preparation, as he will see 
that success depends on thorough knowledge and a direct action of 
the teacher’s own mind. This alone would be a great point, as 
many a school-master hears reading and spelling, and looks over 
writing and arithmetic, without ever attempting to give any instruc- 
tion or explanation, or even thinking them necessary. 

In the third place he will see put in practice methods of teaching, 
and though he may, on reflection, conclude that none of them are 
exactly suited to his own mind, he will see the value of method, 
and will never after proceed as he would have done if he had never 
seen methodical teaching at all. 

In the next piace, he will have new light thrown upon the whole 
work of education, by being made to perceive that its great end is 
not mechanically to communicate ability in certain operations, but 
to draw forth and exercise the whole powers of the physical, intel- 


tions. Far from being able to avail themselves of opportunities of 
communicating knowledge on various subjects, they are grossly 
ignorant of what they are called on to teach. They are often 


without experience in managing a school; they have no skill in| tone of cheerfulness and alacrity to his school. 


communicating. Instead of being able to stimniate and guide to 
ali that is noble and excellent, they are, not seldom, persons of 
such doubtful respectability and refinement of character, that no 


one would think for a moment of holding them up as models to their | ing a /oathsome office for a miserable stipend, but as a delegate of the 


pupils. In short, they know not whafto teach, nor sow to teach 
nor in what spirit to teach, nor what is the nature of ¢hose they un- 
dertake to /ead, nor what they are ‘hemselves who stand forward to 
lead them. 

Your memoralists believe that these are evils of porlentous moment 
to the future welfare of the people of this Commonwealth, and that, 
while they bear heavily on all, they bear especially and with dis- 
proportoned weight upon the poorer districts in the scattered popu- 
lation of the country towns. The wealthy are less directly affected 
by them, as they can send their children from home to the better 
schools in other places. The large towns are not affected in the 
same degree, as their density of population enables them to employ 
teachers through the year, at salaries which command somewhat 
high qualifications, 

We believe that you have it in your power to adopt such meas- 
ures as shall forthwith diminish these evils, and at last remove 
them ; and that this can only be done by providing for the better 
preparation of teachers. We therefore pray you to consider the 
expediency of instituting, for the special instruction of teachers, one 
or more seminaries,—cither standing independently, or in connec- 
tion with institutions already existing,—as you shall, in your wis- 
dom, think best. We also beg leave to state what we conceive to 
be essential to such a seminary. 

1..There should be a professor or professors, of piety, of iure- 
proachabie character and good education, and of tried ability and 
skill in teaching. 

2. A library, not necessarily large, but well-chosen, of books on 
subjects to be taught, and on the art of teaching. 

3- School rooms, well situated,-and arranged, heated, ventilated, 
and furnished, in the manner best approved by experienced 
teachers. 

4 A select apparatus of globes, maps, and other instruments 
most useful for illustration. 

5. A situation such that a school may be connected with the 
seminary, accessible by a sufficient number of children to give the 
variety of an ordinary district school. 

We beg leave, also, further, to state the manner in which we 
conceive that such a seminary would be immediately useful to the 
schools within the sphere of its influence. We do not believe that 
the majority of the district schools in the Commonwealth will soon, 

ever, be taught by permanent teachers ; we believe that they 


lectual, and mora! being. 
He will, moreover, hardly fail to observe the importance of the 
manner ot an instructor, and how far it depends on himself to give 


In the last place, if the right spirit prevails at the semiuary, he 
will be prepared to enter upon his office with an exalted sense of 
of its importance and responsibility, not as a poor drudge, perform- 


authority of parents and the state, to form men to the high duties of 
citizens and the infinite destinies of immortality, answerable to them, 
their country, and their God for the righteous discharge of his 
duties. 

Now, we believe that this single month’s preparation would be 
of immense advantage toa young instructor. Let him now enter 
the district school. He has a definite idea what arrangements he 
is to make, what course he is to pursue, what he is to take hold of 
first. He knows that he is himself to teach; he knows what to 
teach, and, in some measure, how he is to set about it, He feels 
how much he has to do to prepare himself, and how much de- 
pends on his self-preparation. He has some conception of the 
duties and requirements of his office. At the end of a single sea- 
son he will, we venture to say, be a better teacher than he could 
have been after half a dozen, had he not availed himself of the ex- 
perience of others. He will hardly fail to seek future occasions 
to draw more largely at the same fountain. 

Lte us not be understood as offering this statement of probable 
results as mere conjecture. They have been confirmed by all the 
experience, to the point, of a single institution in this State, and of 
many in a foreign country. What is thus, from experience and the 
reason of things, shown to be true in regard to a short preparation, 
will be still more strikingly so of a longer one. To him who shall 
make teaching the occupation of his life, the advantages of a 
teacher’s seminary can not easily be estimated. ‘They can be faintly 
imagined by him only, who, lawyer, mechanic, or physician, can 
figare to himself what would have been his feelings, had he, on the 
first day of his apprenticeship, been called to perform at once all the 
difficult duties of his future profession, and, after being left to suffer 
for a time the agony of despair, at the impossibility, had been told 
that two, three, seven years should be allowed him to prepare him- 
self, with ali the helps and appliances which are now so bountifully 
furnished to him, which are furnished to every one except the 
teacher. 

We have no doubt that teachers prepared at such a seminary 
would be in such request as to command at once higher pay than is 
now given, since it would unquestionably be found good economy 
to employ them. 

It raises no objection, in the minds of your memorialists, to the 
plan of a seminary at the State’s expense, that many of the in- 
structors there prepared would teach for only a portion of the 


year. It is on that very ground that they ought to be aided. For 
their daily callings they will take care to qualify themselves ; they 
cannot, unaided, be expected to do the same in regard to the office 
of teacher, because it is a casual and temporary one. It is one 
which they will exercise, in the intervals of their stated business, 
for the good of their fellow-citizens. They ought, for that especial 
reason, to be assisted in preparing for it. The gain will be theirs, 
it is true, but it will be still more the gain of the community. It 
will be theirs, inasmuch as they will be able to command better 
salaries ; but it will be only in consideration of the more valuable 
service they will render. 

The gain will be shared by other schools than those they teach. 
Seeing what can be done by good teachers, districts and commit- 


tees will no longer rest satisfied with poor, and the standard will - 
everywhere rise. 


If it were only as enabling teachers throughout the State to 


teach, as they should, the branches now required to be taught, the 
seminaries would be worth more than their establishment can cost. 
But they would do much more, They would render the instruction 
given more worthy, in kind and degree, the enlightened citizens of 
a free State. 


Without going too miuutely into this part of the subject, we can 


not fully show how the course of instruction might, in our judg- 
ment be enlarged, 
lars. 


We may be allowed to indicate a few particu- 


The study of geometry, that benignant nurse of inventive genius, 


is at present pursued partially in a few of the town schools. We 
may safely assert that, under efficient teachers, the time now given 
to arithmetic would be amply sufficient, not only for that, but 


In the second place, by listening to the teaching of another, he |for geometry and its most important applications in surveying and 
other useful arts. To a population so full of mechanical talent as 


ours, this is a lamentable omission. 


We may also point to the case of drawing in right lines. It 


might, with a saving of time, be engrafted on writing, if the in- 
structors were qualified to teach it. This beautiful art, so valuable 
as a guide to the hand and eye of every one, especially of every 
handicraftsman, and deemed almost an essential in every school of 
France and the countries of Europe, is, so far as we can learn from 
the secretary’s excellent Report, entirely neglected in every public 
school in Massachusetts. 


We might make similar observations in regard to bookkeeping, 


now beginning to be introduced; natural philosophy, physiology, 
natural history, and other studies, which might come in, not to the 
exclusion, but to the manifest improvement of the studies already 
pursued, 


When we consider the many weeks in our long, northern winters, 


during which, all through our borders, the arts of the husbandman 
and builder seem, like the processes of the vegetable world, to hold 
holiday, and the sound of many atrowel, and many an axe and ham- 
mer ceases to be heard, and that the hours, without any interruption 
of the busy labors of the year, might be given to learning by the 
youth of both sexes almost up to the age of maturity, these omzis- 
sions, the unemployed intellect, the golden days of early manhood 
Jost, the acquisitions that might be made and are not, assume a 
vastness of importance which may well alarm us. 


It may possibly be apprehended that should superior teachers 


be prepared in the seminaries of Massachusetts, they would be in- 
vited to other States by higher salaries, and the advantage of their 
educatioh be thus lost to the State. 


We know not that it ought to be considered an undesirable 


thing that natives of Massachusetts, who will certainly go, from 
time to time, to regions more favored by nature, should go with 
such characters and endowments as to render their chosen homes 
more worthy to be the residence of intelligent men. But we appre- 
hend it to be an event much more likely to happen, that the suc- 
cessful example of Massachusetts should be imitated by her sister . 
republics, emulous, as New York has already shown herself, to 
surpass us in what has hitherto been the chief glory of New Eng- 
land,—a jealous care of the pubiic schools. 


For the elevation of the public schools to the high rank which 


they ought to hold in a community whose most precious patrimony 
is their liberty, and the intelligence, knowledge, and virtue on 
which alone it can rest, we urge our prayer. 
we seek no private end. We speak in the name and behalf of 
those who can not appear before you to urge their own suit, the 
sons and daughters of the present race, and of all, of every race 
and class, of coming generations in all future times. 


We speak boldly, for 


For the Directors of the American Institute of Instruction. 
Gro. B. EMERSON, 
S. R. HALE, 
> ADAMS, 
D. KIMBALL, 
E. A. ANDREWS, 
B. GREENLEAF, 
N. CLEAVELAND, 


Committee. 


— O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the —— and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 
—Henry W. Longfelow. 
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LANGUAGE. Correspondence, - Notes, and Queries. of whom, in the main, give clear and concise rules in their text- 
books. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. English Grammar. The note from Mr. R. L. Perkins, conveying expression in re- 


THE PREDICATE. 
(Continued from Nov. 4, page 196.) 

Tue SimP_E ForM,—This usually consists, of course, 
of a single verb. Sometimes, however, a preposition or 
an adverb is combined with a verb as an organic con- 
stituent of the same. Thus: Burn up (consume) ; 
heep om (=continue) ; stand out (= resist) ; give away 
(= fall, as of a post) ; se¢ dy(= esteem.) “We havea 
peculiar character to keep up.” (Lamb.) “His name 
was much set by.” (Bible.j) “I cannot think who 
[whom] he éakes after.” (Lamb.) ‘“‘ How camest thou 
by these evil tidings ?” (.Sha&. ) 

Occasionally we find ¢wo or more mords in combina- 
tion thus with the verb, and forming essential organic 
constituents of the same. Thus: Get-rid-of ; look-up- 
to ; look-down-upon ; have-to-do-with. 

“ Public affairs that I have had to do with.” ( Lamb, 
“His daughter seems amiable, and ooked up to by 
father and mother.” ( Zkomas Moore.) “The French- 
man had been run through the body!” ( $erden.) 

Simple mood and tense-forms must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from principal verbs. There is no danger 
of thus confounding the ordinary auxiliaries so-called. 
There are, however, other forms not generally regarded 
as auxiliaries, which nevertheless enter into the verb as 
organic constituents. Thus: Am to write; was to write ; 
has to write; may have to write; may have had to write ; 
am wont to write; used to write; keeps writing; used to 
keep writing ; ought to write; am willing to write; am 
about to write; am going to write, etc. 

“We were used to keep all their days holy.” (Zamd. ) 
“Vain that he wrote and that we 4eft reading.” ( Carlyle. ) 

In all these cases it is evident that each italicised 
form is one ver}, under some mood or tense modifica- 
tion expressed by the component parts, and not sev- 
eral verbs, separate and distinct from one another. 

In the interrogative use of these forms these organic 
constituents become often widely separated. Hence 
considerable care is needed to perceive their true rela- 
tion. Thus, When was my friend 40 complete his work? 
Js the man fo work every day? Has so scholarly a man 
to labor with his hands every day? Did you all have to 
endure such trials? 

These cases must be carefully distinguished from 
those where the auxiliaries are used as principal verbs. 
Thus note the difference in the following. The true 
predicate-term in each case is italicised. 

I have a boat to sail in every day. 

I have to sail in a boat every day. 

Have you a boat to sail in every day? 

Have you to sail in a boat every day? 

I was there at noon to see him. 

I was to see him there at noon. 
Were you there to see him at noon? 
Were you to see him there at noon? 

I deft my friend writing every day. 

I kept writing my friend every day. 

Did you keep your friend writing every day? 

Did you keep writing your friend every day ? 
I used my knife to cut with. 
I used to cut with my knife. 
Did you use your knife to cut with? 
Did you use to cut with your knife? 

I was there, going to see you. 

I was going there to see you. 

I was going to see you there. 

“The volunteer gentleman Aad his (own) head shot 
off.” (Zhomas Moore.) 
The volunteer gentleman had shot off his (own) head. 
I was to have it done at noon. 
I was to have done it at noon. 
My woni was to read at breakfast. \ 
I was wont to read at breakfast: 
ts he to study until noon? 
4s to study until noon a hard thing? 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

I can readily believe that the ungrammatical quotations found 
in the JOURNAL of Oct. 14, page 161, are genuine. During a 
term of court I made a similar list, coming from the court itself 
and leading members of the bar, — men who had graduated from 
Yale, Harvard, and Amherst. Is it not about time that a war was 
waged against such grammars and such teaching, as that which has 
produced such deplorable results ? And yet I know by personal 
observation, that such teaching is now going on in many, if not 
most, of our high and grammar schools. 

Let us consider the first two quotations: “ There és simply no 
bounds to creation ;” “ The was a great many stones there.” Now, 
the grammars require us to say that “ The verb must agree,” etc., 
but they do not tell us in what agreement or disagreement consists, 
and we are expected to repeat the same rule where a disagreement 
is absolutely impossible. A grammatical disagreement, between 
subject and verb, is only possible when one of them at least has 
the wrong form, and where in the forty-seven rules (more or less) 
of Murray, do we find out anything about the singular or plural 
forms of verbs. If sucha distinction can be inferred from those 
rules, it is certain that the mass of pupils and teachers have not yet 
suspected it. I have inquired of teachers of all grades, from the 
humblest pedagogue to the D.D., “ How do you know that the verb 
is plural?” and the answer has been, almost invariably, “ Because 
the subjectis.” ‘* Have you any other means of deciding ?” “ None.” 
If the grammar would show us that in certain expressions the 
verb changed its form when used with singular or plural subjects, 
the study of it might produce better results. As it now is, and as 
it is usually learned, it is a good illustration of “ How not to do it.” 

Ww. 
Mathematical. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In Greenleaf's Nat. Arithmetic, page 312, may be found an ex- 

ample which reads thus: 


“G. and T. are associated in trade, G. contributing of the cap- 
ital $12,000, and T. $1,800. At the end of 6 months they reduce 
the joint stock $5,000, by each withdrawing an equal sum; 3 
months afterwards T. withdraws $6,000, and é. $1,000. The busi- 
ness proving a losing one, they dissolve co-partnership at the end 
of the year. Required what part of the stock then remaining, 
which was only $15,000, belonged to each of the partners ?” 


It can be easily demonstrated that G. had in, during the year, 
what was equivalent to $126,000 for one month, and T. what was 
equivalent to $183,000 for one month ; both, what was equivalent 
to $309,000 for one month. 

Now if we find 48$888 or y4%5 of the stock which they had at 
the end of the year, and which they wished to divide ($15,000), i 
will give $6,116.50 7o's for G.’s share. But if we subtract $15,00¢ 
from the amount of stock which both had put in above what tne} 
had withdrawn, we find the entire loss to have been $3,000. I 
we take 438899 or, 14° of the whole loss, $3,000, it will give 
$1223.30 yo’; or G.’s share of the loss. This subtracted from 
$8,500 (G.’s stock above what he had taken out), leaves 
$7,276.69 y%°3- This is $1,160.19 y°5 more than the first answer. 

Which is ¢he right answer? Why? If we divide the $15,000 
in proportion to the stock each put into the firm, T. would have 
388888 or, aly of $15,000, which is $8,883.49 

lf we apportion the loss, T.’s share would be yo'z of $3,000, 
which is $1,776.69 7o°5. This subtracted from $95,000 (T.’s stock 
above what he had taken out), leaves $7,723.30 Yo’g- This, of 
course, is $1,160.19 70°5 less than the first answer. 

It would evidently make considerable difference with the above 
partners by which method they should work the problem. Why 
is not the answer the same, example being worked by either 
method? 

— How ought circulating decimals to be read? We think we 


know 81 614338 = 81.514 B88; but how shall we express that 


smoothly in words? How 13. 5169533 ? How 27.56? The last 
especially. We can easily change its form and write its value, but 


how shall we vead it? F. E. S. 
—o— 


Roman Pronunciation. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

“Quadam” is not the only teacher who, in attempting to use 
the Roman pronunciation, has sought in vain in the text-books to 
learn precisely what is meant in the rules of the text-books by the 
terms /ong and short, in relation to vowels: a trouble which a sim- 
ple statement of the fact that the new method is governed exclu- 
sively by the laws of Latin quantity in the vowel-sounds, would 
have entirely obviated. 

In regard to the pronunciation of gus and cui, it is only neces: 
sary to bear in mind that g, ¢, and & are different symbols, in the 
new method, for one and the same sound, and that diphthongs re- 
tain the proper sounds of their vowels, — and all wili be plain. 
Thus, q-u-i = k-oo-e = kwe, and so c-u-i = kwe, the shade of 
sound which distinguished that of « or 00 from w being produced 
by the rapid passing of utterance from the w# to another immedi- 
ately succeeding and diferent vowel-sound. Quum = k-00-00-m 
— hoom has not the distinctive sound of #, because the voice does 
not slide from the « upon a different vowel-sound. Sol under- 


gard to the new method, from Professor Arnold, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, is interesting to classical teachers, as it is an indication 
that the controversy which was in full tide a hundred and fifty 
years ago, as to Latin pronunciation, is now approaching a settle- 
ment. An old volume, though younger by nearly half a century 
than the Dunciad, entitled dn Essay on the Harmony of Lan- 
guage, published in London in 1774, and which recently fell into 
my hand, shows the controversy at that time uncommonly warm, 
The author’s name does not appear, but the book bears the un- 
mistakable marks of mature scholarship: so fully, that I am 
tempted to offer some passages from it bearing specifically upon 
Latin pronuciation, After an exhaustive effort to “ Set in a clear 
light, what it is in pronunciation that distinguishes a long syllable 
from a short one,” the learned author, “in order to show what is 
right,” proceeds to “examine a little more particularly what is 
wrong,” as follows: 

“The falsification of the harmony by the English scholars 
in their pronunciation of Latin, with regard td essential 
points, arises from two points only: first, from a total inatten- 
tion to the length of vowel-sounds, making them long or short 
as chance directs ; and secondly, from sounding double consonants 
as only one letter. With regard to the first, we have already ob- 
served, that each of our vowels hath its general long sound and 
its general short sound totally diferent. Thus the short sound of 
¢ lengthened is expressed by the letter a, and the short sound of # 
lengthened is expressed by the letter ¢; and with all these anom- 
alies in the application of vowel-characters to the vowel-sounds of 
our own language, we proceed to the application of vowel-sounds 
to the vowel-characters of the Latin. Thus in the first syllable of 
Sidus and Numen, which ought to be dong, and of Miser and Onus, 
which ought to be short, we equally use the common long sound of 
the vowels; but in the oblique cases, Sideris, Nominis, Miseri, 
Oneris, etc., we use quite another sound, and that a short one. 
These strange anomalies are not common to us with our southern 
neighbors, the French, Spaniards, and Italians. They pronounce 
sidus, according to our orthography seedu(oo)s, and in the oblique 
cases preserve the same long sound of the 7; Momen they pro- 
nounce in the penult as we do, and preserve in the oblique cases 
the same long sound of the a.” 

“It is a matter of curiosity to observe with what regularity we 
use these solecisms in the pronunciation of Latin. When the 
penultimate is accented, its vowel, if followed by a single conso- 
nant, is a/ways Jong. When the antepenultimate is accented, its 
vowel is, without any regard to the requisite quantity, pronounced 
short as in mirabile, frigidus ; except the vowel of the penultimate 
ne followed by a vowel, and then the vowel of the anteperultimate 
is with as little regard to true quantity pronounced Jong, as in 
manco, redeat, odium, imperium. Quantity is however vitiated to 
make # short even in this case, as in od/ivio, vinea, virium. The 
only difference we make, in pronouncing between vinea and venia, 
is that the vowel of the first syllable of the former, which ought to 
be dong, we give a short sound; to that of the latter which ought 
to be short, we give the same sound lengthened. * * * Unac- 
cented vowels we treat with no more ceremony in Latin than in 
our own language.” “ With such a pronunciation what havoc do 
we not make of this harmony of Latin and Greek poetry? Where 
almost shall we find a line that we do not vitiate?” 

These paragraphs, while indicating something of the ancient 
controversy, present at the same time to such inquirers as “ Qua- 
dam,” somewhat of the difference between the rules formed wholly 
upon Latin quantity which determine the Roman method, and 
those of the anomalous English method, which is thus shown to 
violate all laws of Latin quantity and vitiate all harmony of Latin 
composition. The paragraphs are offered to the columns of the 
JouRNAL as an interesting centennial retrospect. 
ALICE P. GoopwIn. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., Oct. 20, 1876. 
Recess or Recess? 
On page 130 of Vol. IL, “ Rural” says that “the dictionaries 
and schoolmasters teach us to say recess, but in some, if not most, 
New-England communities, one has a respectable, as well as gen- 
eral backing, in saying recess.” Shall the schoolmaster fall in 
with the errors of a community, or be their seacher in his conver- 
sation with the people? If we should follow “ Rural’s ” course, 
some teachers would be using “ yourn” and “ hisn,” for we know 
several communities in New-England where one often hears those 
words. Isn’t it better to be vighé than wrong, though the whole 
world (New-England), oppose? And how can a teacher better 
teach our language than by a correet use of words at all times and 
in all places? : Cc. L. C, 
, Questions in Parsing. 

How should the italicised words in the following be parsed ? 
They fought Aand to hand. How much is six minus two? The 
house is worth $6,000. He sung ¢hree times. It must be lived 
up to. 

. 
. Two and a Half Millions. 

Which is correct: Zwo millions and a haif inhabitants, or two 
and a half millions ? WwW. 


stand Harkness, Allen and Greenough, Leighton and Fischer, all 


[We like “ Two and a half millions.”—Zasor.] 
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Reap “An Address,” on page 226. 


PROBLEMS FOR EVOLUTIONISTS.—Given an atom with- 
out Deity: Required a world, a sun, a system. Given 
protoplasm without life: Required an animalcule, an 


insect, a Shakespeare. 


WE expect to be able to mail the splendid lithograph 
of “Louis Agassiz, Teacher,” to every subscriber to 
our journal. Itis Baker’s best, and we can say this 
without disparagement to his pictures of Longfellow, 
Mann, Bryant, or Mrs. Willard. See another column. 


Tue date on the label of the Journat indicates the 
time to which your subscription is paid. Those in ar- 
rears are invited to remit their annual subscriptions at 
their earliest convenience. Renewals are in order at 
any time. Note the announcement of Art-Union pic- 
tures. A better Christmas or New Year’s gift in this 
line cannot be found. ‘“ First come first served.” 


“Louis Acassiz, Zacher,” was the signature which 
the great naturalist gave to his last will and testament. 
By that title he will be known throughout the world. 
The other titles to honor which he possessed in such 
a great number, were the gifts of others. This one of 
“Teacher” was the final choice of his life, and by it he 
has identified himself with the great body of teachers, 
with and for whom he served. His life has added 
honor to our profession, and it is our pride to cherish 
and honor so great a name. 


THe AMERICAN Metric Bureau have made THE 
New-ENGLAND their organ for the publication of lead- 
ing facts concerning the system, and for the discussion 
of themes of interest to the public schools and colleges. 
As the system is now rapidly gaining ground in this 
country, and will soon be the established method of 
weights and measures in the United States, as it now 
is in a majority of the nations of the Globe, it is of im- 
portance that our teachers should be intelligent upon 
the subject. Our aim is not to be found wanting in 
any department which will be of service to our readers. 


It is not well to lay too much stress upon a college 


or university education as a sine gua non for a practical 
understanding of the best forms of “ English pure and 
undefiled.” Our correspondents often tell us of the 
shortcomings of schools and colleges in teaching even 
the rudiments of grammar and rhetoric. But whatever 
are our failings in America, we were not prepared to 
read a letter which we find in the Pall Mall Budget 
from a Bengalic youth, graduated at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, to a deputy British Commissioner. The young 
man, evidently, has faith in his accomplishments, as 
well as his ability to serve the State. It runs as follows: 


“T, the student pan of un- 
dersigned, most res 1 to offer myself a Can- 
didate for a Service under Hos: Mortified feeling, which 
I have a clear hope, and entirely out of secret errors in 
my mind, will not fail to enlist my name. It will not 
be out of its place to add here regarding my qualifica- 
tion that I appeared last year in the university exami- 
nation. Let me Conclude, adding that if I be so for- 
tunate as to have the post for I hope, I will not fail to 
give you very satisfaction in the faithful discharge of 
the duties that will confer upon.me.” 


What | Saves. 


Above seven millions of voters deposited their bal- 
lots for candidates for the presidency ten days ago. 
The result of the canvass is not known to-day, whether 
it is a Democratic or a Republican victory, and it may 


*so|not be for weeks to come. Greater interests were 


never at stake, and never have the people been more 
generally interested in the issue. Intense partisanship 
has been displayed, and a feverish excitement has min- 
gled with the suspense and delay in the verdict of the 
people as to the Jersoneliz, and the method of admin- 
istration for the next four years. The popular anxiety 
is intense, and the followers of each leadership are 
loud in their claims and demands that their own candi- 
date be declared elected. “ Will the republic stand the 
strain of such great civil commotions, attendant upon 
quadrennial elections?” ask the advocates of monarchy. 
“Will a minority by one submit to a majority of one, 
when the elements of fraud and corruption are so 
clearly traceable in the manipulations of parties?” asks 
the citizen of the French republic. Our answer is, that 
the people will acquiesce in popular verdict, though the 
smallest fraction but divide the numerical strength of 
the two forces; and this answer is founded on the fact 
that, of the seven millions, who voted, the great ma- 
jority were intelligent men who know the conditions of 
governmental existence, and who believe that a fair ex- 
pression of the popular will is as sacred an obligation 
as a covenant with Heaven. As long as the great body 
of the people hold fast to intelligence and virtue, we 
cannot be greatly, or for a long season, disturbed by 
factions. The common school saves the State. Let 
it live and prosper. ; 


“Can You Read?” 


We like it. We had not heard the question as a per- 
sonal one since boyhood, and it was refreshing to hear 
it again the other day. The occasion was our removal 
to Massachusetts from the Plantations ; and an intense 
desire to have a ballot at the presidential election, led 
us through the processes of registration in order to se- 
cure the freeman’s boon, —a voice in the multitude 
which shall continue to “proclaim liberty throughout 
the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” Our poll-tax 
and other public claims were paid, and with the receipt 
in hand we marched to the Register’s office “to be 
sealed” as a voter in the Commonwealth. The way 
into that office leads up a winding stair, and at the 
bottom was an officer to prevent a crowded entrance. 
Up the stairs we went, led by a full-blooded African, 
and a full-blooded Celt, and these were followed by a 
full-blooded Anglo-Saxon. For color and race we don’t 
care a fig. The principles, —there’s the rub. Which 
ticket, is the question which comes later. We could 


guess, or reckon, or judge ; but who knows the circuit- 


ous paths by which men reach the ballot-box, and the 
influences which will control them on their way thither? 
We were near the foot of a long line, which slowly 
found its way to the register’s desk. One of the com- 
pany dropped out on the way, another failed to write 
his name, and was dismissed to school, or to vote in 
New York or some other place. Our turn came soon. 
“Your name?” “ Age?” “Where born?” “ How long 
in this State?” “Have you ever voted here?” were 
preliminary to the invitation to write our name, and 
then the final question, “Can you read?” introduced a 
copy of the well-worn page of. the Constitution, which 
had tried and proved so many men on their way to citi- 
zenship and the polls. Thank Heaven, we could read 
that page!! A patient teacher in an humble school- 
house in a little State taught us the secrets of the al- 
phabet, the primer, and the reader, years ago,—so long 
ago ’tis like a dream. Had she not, our ballot could 
never have been cast for the Centennial President! 
The school-house was on the high road to the ballot- 
box, and we rejoiced that we lived in a State where 
Webster’s Spelling Book has a name to live, and where 
the polls are guarded by intelligent ballots rather than 
by unthinking bayonets. “Can you read?” has been 
in our ears many times since that day, and oftener in 
our thoughts. Would it were the shibboleth of every 
freeman in a land where liberty is the birthright, and 
where the voice of the people is the law of the country. 


The Teacher’s Tenure of Office. 


One of the issues in the late presidential canvass was 
“ Civil Service Reform”: the people are beginning to 
feel as never before, that its servants, if good and true, 
should not be at the mercy of one man, or set of men; 
and that public offices should not be party premiums 
and “ spoils for the victors.” 

‘To those of us who care less about politics, and 
more about schools and school-masters, there is an- 
other reform in which we are or should be interested : 
it might properly be called Teacher’s Service Reform. 
There is no class of public servants more dependent 
upon individual ideas than the school teachers. They 
are entirely at the mercy of some agent, superintendent, 
school board of three or more, or sub-committee of one, 
often possessing not a single qualification for properly 
discharging the duties to which they are called. Very 
often they select teachers and dismiss them upon per- 
sonal grounds, or for the sake of policy. Probably 
nearly every teacher of considerable experience, has 
seen the physician upon the committee deal with teach- 
ers and pupils with an eye to his practice ; the minister 
trying to smooth matters and keep peace with every- 
body ; the lawyer careful to avoid any loss in fees and 
clients. Political or church preference, showing too 
much or too little interest in outside matters, partiality 
or impartiality often cost the teacher the loss of his 
place. The writer remembers, within twenty years, of 
places in New Hampshire where the political prefer- 
ence of the teacher who was to have the “summer 
school” of six or eight weeks, was of as much conse- 
quence as her educational qualifications. ‘Also within 
the same time, in the same State, a high-school teacher 
lost his situation, for no other reason than that he dif- 
fered from the committee in politics. 

One great defect in our school system is the employ- 
ment of inexperienced teachers ; this comes from neces- 
sity ; all teachers at first are inexperienced of course ; but 
after a few terms or years of work, many become disgusted 
with the treatment they receive from committee-men and 
seek more secure places ; new ones are employed to 
take their places, and the old story is repeated. We 
hear it said that many of our female teachers only in- 
tend to teach until they get married, and the young 
men only until they get a little money to pay college 
debts, or to prepare for. a profession: neither class car- 
ing for their schools, or having a love for the work. 
This is true in too many instances ; but want of proper 


support and treatment from some weathercock or igno- 
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ramus Clothed in official power, has sent many a good 
teacher from the ranks discouraged. Several instances 
are in mind, as we write, but one will be sufficient to 
give, which is of recent occurrence, and somewhat pe- 
culiar. A young man, after graduating from college, 
entered upon teaching, designing to make it his life- 
work. He preserved a thorough love for the work, 
seemed to have the faculty of gaining the good will of 
his pupils, and showed several other traits of a good 
teacher, or of becoming one. After five years of suc- 
cessful teaching, he took charge of a high school in 
Massachusetts. Everything went along pleasantly until 
the last of the second term, when the daughter of a 
leading citizen caused some trouble in the school ; the 
result was that at the end of the term, she was taken 
out of the school, her father refusing to send her as 
long as this principal was sustained. For three years 
the teacher did his best in the school room, giving his 
whole time and thought to his work. The school con- 
stantly improved ; the teacher was popular, and be- 
loved by all his pupils. At the end of three years he 
went through the farce of resigning to save a dismissal, 
for the trouble of the first year had been fostered by 
the indecision of a wavering committee, who must con- 
tinue to incur the opposition of an influential towns- 
man at the risk of not being reélected, or sacrifice the 
teacher. It would be Jolicy to do the latter, and his 
resignation was cheerfully accepted, though not a 
scholar nor a parent favored the action of the com- 
mittee. This was rather discouraging to that teacher, 
and set him to thinking of work at which he could be his 
own employer. The treatment of this teacher is sim- 
ilar to that nearly every teacher receives sometime in 
his experience. Before teaching can be called a pro- 
fession, the tenure of office must be secured in some 
way. The teacher ought to feel that his place has 
some stability, that he is an individual of some inde- 
pendence, and not a shuttle to be blown about or put 
aside at the whim of some patronizing, puffed-up agent, 
simply to promote his own selfish purposes. 


Long Legs and Short Legs. 


Walking down street, last week, we ran against two 
eminent citizens in a hot discussion about the presiden- 
tial chances ; walking and talking like the North wind. 
One of them led by the hand his little, five-year-old 
specimen of Young America, who was working his little 
legs at the double-quick to keep up with the stride of 
his “ governor” ; his eager, upturned face on fire with 
a childish craze to know what was going on above his 
head. As we dodged into a recess to avoid a collision, 
Young America “stubbed his toe” on the pavement 
and went down with a crash, face foremost, almost 
wrenching his shoulder from the socket. For an in- 
stant America senior held up, jerked Young America 
to an upright position, sung out “ Be careful,” and off 
went the whole party bowling down the street, short 
legs putting in two steps to one stride of long legs, all 
the way. 

That seems to us just now one of the “ problems of 
American civilization” ;—how is Young America to ply its 
tiny trotters to keep up with the long-legged generation 
striding on toward the “good time coming”? Never 
was a generation of fathers and mothers under such 
perilous headway as this year, in this Republic. A 
mighty revolution, whose spent waves still refuse to 
subside, behind: a boundless national destiny before : 
how hard it is to compose ourselves to the natural gait 
ordained for man! Even our efforts at “slowing up” 
breed an intensity more destructive than the excitement 
they would abate ; reminding us of the poor fellow in 
cholera times, who, on his deathbed, protested that he 
had “killed himself by the effort to be especially quiet 
and careful of his diet during a whole summer.” 

But the worst of this, is the craze of Young America 


under full headway, save taking two steps while the 
giant tramps one. So, the most painful result of our 
great revolution will, finally, be the fever in the blood 
and brains bequeathed to our children. Born amid the 
rush and roar of the national whirlwind, infuriated even 
by the splendor of the Opportunity before them, they 
are tearing into the hot noonday of our life, while they 
should be waiting in the cool, morning twilight, to hear 
their providential call. No wonder they fall by the 
way, like roses stripped from the tree by a hurricane ; 
perishing by new and frightful maladies which are only 
the crisis of a continuous excitement beyond the power 
of childhood to endure. 

And worse than this physical collapse, is the mental 
and moral destruction which this rush of childhood to 
keep up with the elders, is bringing upon us. It is all 
very well for a committee of exrezts to put on the high, 
scientific attitude, and refuse certificates to every com- 
mon-school teacher who is unfit for a college professor- 
ship. But when you have your brigade of high-pressure 
pedagogues, on fire with the latest fact, and the most 
progressive theory, in position ; what then? Can you 
change essentially the slow, blundering, careless nature 
even of the average Boston school-boy? How is little 
Maggie, whose mother takes in washing, and gives her 
the baby to hold out of school, to keep up with her cul- 
tivated school-mistress, whose eye, “in fine frenzy roll- 
ing,” disdains the sight of any lowland of imperfect 
culture? By all means insist on the fit qualification of 
the teacher of the lowest public school. But fedantry 
is the most dangerous of all disqualifications. First and 
foremost in the qualities of the good public-school 
teacher is the tact, reserve, and loving perception of 
child-nature, which tempers the fierce wind of the 
higher culture to the shorn lambs of the school room. 
We are not aware how often we put out the mental eyes 
of these little ones by excess of light. We forget that 
the finest culture is the knowledge of human nature, 
and the power to awaken the noblest side of humanity, 
and place it permanently at the head of life. The mo- 
ment your school room breaks into a run in the attempt 
to keep up, the reign of confusion begins. The abso- 
lute requisite to the thorough education of little chil- 
dren in any thing, is the calm, patient, consecrated 
moderation which is content to sow good seed in pre- 
pared ground, and “wait on the Lord” for the harvest. 
Teachers, nobody objects to your becoming giants of 
knowledge or eagles of aspiration. Become archangels 
if youcan. But we, the people, remind you that the 
average American child in the public school cannot be 
shot into any millennium of wisdom. Be content to 
touch your little ones gently, leading them, step by 
step, out into the marvelous light that awaits them. In 
doing this you will not degrade yourselves, or com- 
promise the claims of the loftiest culture. Rather, in 
doing this, will you follow the lead of the Infinite Wis- 
dom which lets in upon the narrow prison-house of in- 
fancy only the feeblest gleam of light supernal, and 
through the slow gradation of childhood, youth, and 
manhood, trains the spiritual vision to endure the in- 
effable splendor of the soul’s immortal life. 


— In legally declaring her seventeen universities open to women, 
Italy is only voicing the principle upon which all the States of 
Continental Europe are fast uniting. Switzerland, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, have gone before her in the same provision, 
and the latest advices from Holland speak of a ministerial order 
just issued in that kingdom by which not only every university, but 
also every college (gymnasium) of the land is open to women, the 
same as to men, France has opened her Sorbonne. Even Russia 
has opened to them her highest school of medicine and surgery, so 
that her daughters no longér need resort to Paris, or Zurich, or 
Vienna. The first year of “the experiment,” one hundred and 
seventy-one young women availed themselves of the privilege, of 
whom one hundred and two were of noble birth. The present 
writer is not a bold man: but in this instance, he does not shrink 


from placing on record the prediction that ten years from this date, 
there will not be a state university in the Christian world from 
whose privileges women will be excluded.—W. ¥. Warren, D.D., 
in Independent. 


just now, on the full run to keep up with this double-| 7" 


quick of the elders. There is no way in which a pair 
of legs one foot long can keep up with a two-foot pair, 


— Read “An Address” to the people, on page 226. 
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[It is earnestly hoped that all who feel an interest in this most vital department 
of school education, will avail themselves of the opportuntiy afforded in these col- 
ummns of the JouRNAL, to make any suggestions in Primary work, or contribute 
of their various experiences for the benefit of the young teacher. lll such are in- 
vited, most cordially, to address Mrs. M. P. Co.surn, South Boston.) 


FRANCIS HALE. 


Let us go back thirty years or more, and look into one of the 
little red school-houses of that day and generation. Seated upon 
the long, low bench in front, where the “ babies” were wont to be 
perched, we shall find the little fellow whose veritable history is 
the subject of this sketch. 

As much a baby as any, for the poor thing was actually short of 
four years old, there he sat, doing nothing, day after day, while the 
big boys and girls were wading listlessly through the spatter of 
accomplishments which the teacher was enabled to give. I am 
not going to dissertate upon his methods with them, for my story is 
with the infant Francis. 

“ Frank,” the boys called him, and thus, too, they would rig 
the changes on his family name, and say sometimes in sport, 
“ Frankie, what makes you Aa#/ all the time ? why don’t you show ?” 
or, “ I'd rain, if I were you,” and Frankie did reign, sure enough. 
He was a great favorite with all the school, for he was a dear little 
fellow, and a very sunbeam among them. I like mixed schools for 
their sociability, for, even if the spirit is clannish, every member 
finds a companion, and is the happier for the disparity of years 
and acquirements. So little Frank made his mark, and grew up 
with the school, as the years sped on. Thesame teacher remained 
season after season, and it all became a second nature to the boy. 

I know his whole story, and am able to tell you many of his se- 
cret thoughts, as he sat there on his little bench through the days 
that grew to be years; but should you doubt my assertion, let me 
relate to you one. A certain class in grammar was called up 
every afternoon at about the same time, and, as conjugation was 
the rule for that hour, and the verb, “ éo /ove” being as easy a one 


academy for six weeks. Let’s see what said conditions were. To 
rise at three,—and it was in the winter,—harness, go a mile, load 
aton of hay, carry it home, at the dignified pace oxen can so 
quietly assume, and unload it; eat his well-earned breakfast, dress 


ing the two miles of course, and work hard at husking till nine! 
All this the indefatigable young man willingly did, for after nine, 
he could study! Can any of us match this with our experience, I 
wonder? 

But Frank Hale had an object in view. His pet study was As- 
tronomy, and he had not the facilities for informing himself that 
any boy can now have at his bidding. So, as necessity is the 
mother of invention, it will bé worth while to look at the way our 
student was led, and I am firmly convinced that his plan will 
merit unqualified approval. Placing his lamp in a south window 
of an evening, when the bright luminaries were sparkling and 
twinkling above him, and inviting him so coyly, he would lie down 
upon the ground outside, and holding his map in a position cor- 
responding with that of the starry heavens over his head, he was 
enabled, without the slightest difficulty, to trace out all the con- 
stellations, and thus fix the whole thing indelibly in his memory! 
Doesn’t such a boy deserve to prosper in his chosen vocation ! 

He commenced teaching a district school at the age of nineteen, 
but even then his home duties trammeled him to an unusual de- 
gree. He was obliged still to have the care of the eight head of 
cattle, and walk four miles to his school, where seventy-two schol- 
ars turned up one hundred and forty-four bright eyes to his ! 

Frank Hale was a “success” in the true sense of the term, for 
he went on and on, surmounting every obstacle, till he at last 
stood where his youthful ambition had pointed him in the days of 
“ Perry’s Walker’s Spelling Book”; #.¢. at the head of one of 
the most flourishing high schools to be found in the length and 
breadth of the land, as its principal! And all this with never 
more then eleven weeks’ schooling after he emerged from out the 
shadow (?) of his ninth year! Further comment is unnecessary ! 


SCHOOL VACATIONS. 


The subject of “ school vacations,” in common with many others 


as any to conjugate (so they thought in their innocence !) it got to| connected with educational matters, having been up for an airing, 
be that our wee friend knew very nearly the time that the ever-| and several printed articles having appeared, from time to time, in 
lasting sequence “ / love, you love, he loves,” was coming: so he| one of our excellent weekly papers (the Commonwealth), it may 
used to hope, as hard as ever he could hope, that he might get| not be amiss to consider some of the arguments from the teachers’ 
asleep, snuggled up on the narrow bench, where the keen eyes of| standpoint; and, Mr. Editor, since your columns are open to the 
the master didn’t care to see him, “ before they began ‘to love’.”| discussion of just such matters, it has occurred to me that it is 

If you should go into our schools of the present day, you would| pre-eminently proper to place such articles as bear upon this point 
find that the youthful aspirants for knowledge and fame have| before that class of our community to whom they most essentially 
every auxiliary, in the form of books, charts, and exercises of | belong. 


every description; “oe many, if anything! but dear little Frankie 


There are many people who, when they look at this matter cas- 


had only one thing, and that always the same for eight years.| ually, that is, glance at the mere fact of teachers in school five 
Let’s stoop down beside him, and look over his well-thumbed| hours and out five (the ten-hour system being the maximum, as I 
book: Perry's Walker's Spelling-Book, the only Sure Guide to the| believe), think they have too easy a time of it, — don’t earn their 


. English Language,—is what we shall read upon the title-page; what | money, — don’t work more than half the time, — wish ¢Aey were 


a lengthened-out name for his little mind to grapple with! But|schoolmarms !— and a score of other equally senseless remarks. 
now we will inquire into its merits. There was a very taking pic-| I am willing to believe it is from the very fact of the thoughtless 
ture at the beginning, whose every line is so impressed upon the| view they take, but that doesn’t excuse the wrong they do; no one 
man’s memory, — for in spite of such a tremendous dearth of vis-| has a right to draw conclusive judgment from too slight premises, 


ible material, that boy did grow to be a man !—that is as vivid to 


“ Sexagenarian,” the correspondent to whom I refer, advanced 


him now as on the day when his little hands were first permitted] such an almost unheard-of idea for the “ powers that be” to act 


to open to it. 


upon, that it provoked censure and criticism; véz., the proposition 


The a abs, and the ¢- eds, were all there in delightful prox-|to have but swe weeks’ vacation in the year, and citing his own ex- 
imity, and whole pages of them, too! What more could his little| perience in support of it! After pleasant bantering back and 
eyes want? Soon the reading-lessons appear: “ A red fox runs| forth, he settled down into the conviction that such time was 


fast.” “A brown bat flies,” etc. etc. Do you suppose Frank 
will ever forget that it is the red fox and the drown bat who per- 
form these characteristic feats? Now that was the book, and 
there were nearly one hundred and fifty pages of it all! but when 
you can bring your mind to bear on the fact, that not another iden- 
tical thing was this child to hold in his hand for eight years, save 
only this book,—then you may well be forgiven for reveling lav- 
ishly in interjections. 
When our hero was thirteen, he had his first experience with 
slate and pencil, but not for the long run of the year, for when 
but eight years of age, he began to retrench, and visited the abode 
of learning but eleven weeks out of the fifty-two; (I wonder what 
the short-vacation faction will say to that!) his time of labor had 
come, and work he must. His father was a thrifty, well-to-do 
farmer, who yet was well-read, and tried to be judicious with his 
boy, albeit we might think he was a trifle hard, for at thirteen he 
was obliged to get up at six o'clock, and take care of eight head of 
cattle before he could go to school, and do his studying in the 
evening. At fourteen his programme changed a little, inasmuch 
as he rose at three, three days in the week, went seven miles to 
the woods, cut wood ail day, then home again the seven miles, but 
walking back with his father, who gave him experimental teaching 
on the way, and still having the care, morning and night, of the 
eight head of cattle. So his difficulties increased, and the road 
to learning was anything but a royal one to our Frank! He man- 
aged, however, to keep his lamp trimmed and burning, and to add 
notably to his stores of information, gleaned in various ways. 
At eighteen he persuaded his father to allow him to attend the 
academy, he having, by dint of tremendous exertion, become 
eligible, His father did not object, — provided, — and Frank, ac- 


enough, and that, in order to secure so desirable a state of things, 
the teachers should recetve their wages by the day ; thus holding out 
the condition of the purse as an inducement for their giving up 
the greater part of the legitimate vacation! 

Now, we all know that teachers have nothing whatever to do 
with creating vacations, or doing away with them; but, how- 
ever powerless they may be to make or change laws, they yet have 
knowledge of right and wrong, even in this matter ; and the other 
part of the community, who look at things more humanly, to say 
the least, would hardly endorse such ideas. 

There are stereotyped arguments all along the road, of nervous 
irritability, of brain exhaustion, and the like, and while there are 
those who know all this to be too sadly true, the corps of workers 
known as teachers have other ammunition with which to do battle. 

“Sexagenarian” invites committees, teachers, parents, and 
others, to visit the wharves, markets, etc., and see the crowds of 
clildren who frequent them, and then say if it would not be better 
to have those same fellows, little and big, in school. I agree with 
him heartily as to the general statement, but as far as the boys 
themselves are concerned, even if they do infest the proscribed 
places, like hordes of wild Arabs, they will put in an appearance 
just there, vacation or no vacation,—the only difference being the 
time of day ! 

But perhaps this is hardly up to the standard of polite criti- 
icism ; so, while we are convinced of the truth of the above as- 
sertions, let us treat the subject in a more serious manner. The 
question has rather changed its basis since the first articles, inas- 
much as it was not then so much the good of the children as the 
fact of the teachers having too long a breathing-time, which was 
under discussion; so that, while there, there was but one, there 


cepting cheerfully the conditions, became a student at the 


now appear two lines of argument on the premises. 


himself, and walk two miles to school. Come home at four, walk- 


First, then, the children. I remember once having two gentle- 
men call upon me in my schoolroom, one a master, and the other 
the chairman of the local committee. These gentlemen both had 
daughters, with whom I was acquainted, and I inquired for them. 
The master said that he had taken his daughter out of school for 
a year, as he “thought a term at home was more judicious for her 
than such constant study! Surprised at this striking example of 
practice vs, theory, I asked the committee-man for his daughter, 
and his reply was that she wasn’t very strong, and he had con- 
cluded a little rest at home would be very beneficial to her! 

Here, then, was an illustration of the very principle which our 
friend is trying to controvert! To be sure, all our armies of chil- 
dren are not sons and daughters of masters or committee-men, 
but they are somebody’s children, and the same consideration 
should obtain for them. Children cannot “ keep at it ” for all the 
months of the year, without, at some time, showing some ill- 
effect. Ido not say it will be apparent immediately, but no child’s 
strength can bear with impunity a constant strain. There are 
many arguments to prove the contrary, I know, and strong ones, 
too, but as time must be taken to establish facts, we have yet to 
wait for permanent results. 

How is it with children in the country? Just look at them! 
sturdy and brown and rugged and vigorous, at school less than 
half the year,—yea, much less,—and yet they need not be ashamed 
to stand beside our city boys and girls and compare notes with 
them on acquirements, and certainly not on the health question! 
Will you say that temptations such as are deplored, are not rife in 
the country? Of course I know it, but it is an open question 
whether the freedom of the streets, or even of the wharves and 
markets, is not an offset to the sapping of vital energy consequent 
upon so steady a discipline as is proposed. 

Our friend advised that “a certain number of rooms be kept 
open in every district,” “and the children may, if it is thought 
proper, do little else but read and write and spell,” etc. Ah, here 
is my very point; reading and writing and spelling are not all a 
man lives for, and while I should be the very last person to throw 
even a straw in the way of all legitimate acquirement, I yet say 
that living, and breathing, and acting, in their true sense, are 
quite as important. 

Don’t shut up the children so persistently; let their feet run 
and scamper, even as they were made to, and don’t be afraid of the 
lack of discipline, either, when they shall again come under the 
roof of the schoolroom. One glance at their bright eyes and 
ruddy cheeks, all aglow with interest in the coming study-time, is 
worth a week of the inanition which would be likely to become the 
rule, were there little or no vacation for them, 

Children need change, and they must have it ; routine is as irk- 
some to them, — yea, more so, — as it is to any of us. A business 
man, deep in his study of gain, can give all the days of his year 
to the one object, and in this plan and occupation find his 
“ change,” but it would be very hard to impress upon the mind of 
a child that ail the knowledge he is gaining is so much capital for 
him in the future; that isn’t what he is trying to do, and he, there- 
fore; hasn’t the ambition or the inclination to keep at it for itself. 
Would it be any wonder, then, if this “reading, writing, and 
spelling,” everlastingly kept up through the rounds of the seasons, 
became irksome, and he should find, if he knew-enough to seek 
for it, an unexpressed desire for something just a little different ? 


No, don’t look so persistently at the one side of this prolific 
subject, when there is so much to think of on the other side; and 
even if the little Bohemians are at the markets and the wharves, 
and “are committing more misdemeanors in the months of July 
and August than at any other time of year,” don’t you know that 
it is fruit-time, my friend, and that these same “ misdemeanors” 
are more the results of the poor, little mouths watering for a 
juicy apple, or a peach, than any other one thing? Stealing will 
be done, whether school keeps or not ! 

Besides, it isn’t fair to class all children, even of the poor, as 
vagabonds and vagrants, or even rovers: many a child and many 
a parent is only too glad of the emancipation, in order to gain a 
penny. There are many things children can do, and they are very 
proud of the opportunity to turn such latent talent to account. 
One teacher whom I knew, asked her scholars, when they re- 
turned to her, what they had been doing in vacation, and out of 
the nineteen boys who formed the male portion of her s¢hool, a// 
but one had been at work most of the time, earning money for 
their mothers! The girls hadn’t been quite so successful, for the 
ways are not yet open to girls as much as they might be,—though 
one poor little thing was delighted to say she had earned eight cents, 
taking care of a baby two weeks! 

No, don’t shut up the children: \et them try their fortune at 
what their little hands can do, in this mooted vacation-time, and 
then see with what zest they will put themselves to the work of 
school when school-time comes. 

We will find exceptions, of course; so you will in every walk of 
life, wlc....1 it be the child at school, or the potentate in high 
places,—all have not every faculty. 

This subject grows so, that it is impossible to touch upon all 
that might be said, even for the children ; the other line of argu- 
ment, that where the teachers are concerned, will be considered later. 

In the meantime, let us hope that an intelligent community will 
weigh the arguments, fro and com, in the balance of favor, and 


give the entire subject an impartial hearing. 
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Bindergarten GHessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY EB. P. PEABODY. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


Summer in Liebenstein. 
THE SECOND MARRIAGE OF FROEBEL,. 

The second Whitsuntide of this year (1851) was decided upon 
for Froebel’s nuptials, and all the friends and training pupils who 
found it possible to do so, hastened to Marienthal to take part in 
them. Scarcely arisen from severe illness, I arrived a few days 
before the rest, at Liebenstein. 

Everything was already in gay movemeut at Marienthal, prepar- 
ing for the impending festival. The pupils were getting various 
costumes ready for the dramatic representations that were to take 
place the evening before the marriage ceremony, and were learn- 
ing their parts. Fraulein Levin, who already had. filled the post 
of housewife and teachér, was occupied with arrangements in the 
house, and I found Froebel in his study at his writing-table. He 
greeted me with an expression of the most profound satisfaction. 

It was specially perceptible how truly happy the newly-won 
home,—which already had formed a cultivated family-circle ot 
young, bright pupils, in quiet, undisturbed domesticity,—had made 
him. The battle of life seemed to lay behind him, and he had 
parted with the world, which did not understand him, though not 
without a reputation he had never sought. He now found himself 
in rural surroundings, which he had always desired, and could give 
himself up, unmolested by opposition and obstacles, to the farther 
development of his idea, and to the improvement of the practical 
means for it, and could sow the seeds of his doctrine in the recep- 
tive minds of his girl pupils; for he was assisted and well taken 
care of by her whom he had chosen as the companion of his iast 
days. After a long life of labor and cares, trouble and combat, he 
could, to all appearances, reckon upon a beautiful, peaceful even- 
ing of his days, which would allow him to look back, with increas- 

-ing clearness, upon the development of his cause, and fill up the 
gap still existing init. But rarely in the life of man are the prom- 
ises fulfilled of lasting rest and happy, peaceful existence,—most 
rarely for those who have devoted themselves to the service of 
mankind, and to the realization of an idea. This was to prove 
true, also, with Froebel. 

Middendorff soon arrived,—the never-failing aid in Froebel’s 
lite, and the sole representative of the family-circle of Keilhau, 
whose members, for various reasons, were notin accord with Froe- 
bel’s second marriage. And here also Middendorff had again un- 
dertaken the office he had filled on previous occasions,—that of 
soother and peacemaker. In order to spare Froebel, as far as 
possible, from any discord on the impending days of festivity, he 
besought of me, on our first interview, to stand by him, and with- 
stand firmly all interference whatever. Among the arrangements 
for the festival, it was decided that Middendorff should be the 
groomsman, and that I should be the bridesmaid,—offices that we 
both undertook joyfully. 

On the evening before the festivities, the pupils brought in their 
presents, with much playfulness,—poetic effusions, songs, and alle- 
gorical representations, The apartments were gaily decked with 
garlands of flowers ; and joyous gaiety inspired young and old, and, 
above all, Froebel himself, who, at the close, led off in some of his 
kindergarten plays, in which all present took part. 

On the following day, Pastor Ruckert (brother of the well-known 
poet, Ruiehert), from the neighboring village of Schweina, blessed 
the marriage union in one of the halls of Marienthal, at a flower 
decked altar, and spoke with heartfelt simplicity of Froebel’s 
blessed work, Whoever saw Froebel at this moment of inmost 
concentration, when, with the deepest devotion, he rose in prayer 
to God, could surely never doubt his religion, and must have re- 
ceived the deepest impression of his true and lofty piety. At that 
moment one could see his heart overflow in thanks and praise to 
God, who “ had always guided him like a father,” as he frequently 
expressed, 

He met our congratulations with streaming eyes, and after the 
seriousness of the ceremony was over, was as gay and happy as a 
child, thanking us all most heartily for the assistance we had afforded 
to his cause, Till late in the evening the playing and dancing con- 
tinued, in which both Froebel and Middendorff joined, in spite of 
their 68 and 69 years, 

No one would have looked upon their participation in the youth- 
ful amusements with censure or ridicule, so touching was its child- 
like artlessness and genuine dignity. In the absence of personal 
pretensions, when every one gives himself up wholly to the moment, 
and every individual, in the whoie circle in which he finds himself, 
has the sentiment of oneness,—only then can true joy and noble en- 
Joyment rule the hour, whatever may be the outward surroundings. 
The simplest of these surroundings, or the most faulty, in respect 
‘0 space, beauty, and glitter, will not disturb true joy. 

Froebel sdid: “There you are quite right. We must réveive 
the children of all parties, of every religious tendency, and not ask, 
Where do the parents belong? Every child isa new human being, 
and the possibility is thus given of a virtuous man. We must com- 
bat, by our education, the perversities of parents, and the false, un- 
healthy atmosphere of life. If we gain in this generation but a 


small number of children’s souls to the cause of justice and good- 
hess, the next generation will double the number, and so on in 
every following generation, till all are drawn up to the new height 
of the development of humanity, and then there will be still a new 
one to climb'to ! 

The spiritual conference, under the mansard roof, lighted by a 
tallow candle, is often counted among the most beautiful memories ! 
The guests at Froebel’s nuptials felt nothing of that oppressive 
weight and exsui which has become proverbial at such festivals. 

On parting, Froebel said to me: “ Now we will go to work 
again with all our powers”; and on the next day he resumed the 
instruction of his pupils. 

THE VISIT OF DIESTERWEG. 

Some days after this came Diesterweg, who had been prevented 
from taking part in the nuptial festial. Froebel listened most car-: 
nestly to our report of what had been done during the last winter 
for his cause in Berlin. _ I had assembled a circle of women, chiefly 
belonging to an already existing society for the improvement of 
family servents, to which I gave lectures, every week, upon Froe- 
bel’s educational doctrine; and Diesterweg belonged to the society, 
as our aid and counselor. Froebel was particularly delighted when 
I informed him how specially his “ Mother and Cosset Songs ” had 
awakened the interest of the young girls, and excited their earnest 
wish to be his pupils. 

The furthering of these purposes, often prevented by want of 
pecuniary means, gave rise to an agreement on my part to gather a 
fund for educating kindergartners, in order to make it possible for 
those who were without means to attend the institution at Marien- 
thal, and at the same time to insure a future calling and livelihood. 
Numerous letters of the earlier pupils of Froebel proved how suit- 
able to the female mind is the calling of the kindergartner,—as a 
rule more suitable than any other. From these communications 
it appeared plainly how many a stunted existence had righted itself, 
by this intercourse with innocent, happy groups of children, which 
had enabled them to look serenely again upon life, and hopefully 
into the future. The expression, “ How happy I feel in the midst 
of my children I can scarcely express,” was repeated with earnest- 
ness in the majority of these letters, 

In after years, my own pupils expressed themselves in a similar 
manner, many of whom occupied themselves with the education of 
young children before they had studied Froebel’s method. But 
they had gained an insight which made their calling so diferent a 
one, after they had spoken the “ open sesame ” to child-nature, and 
at the same time received the means of occupying their pupils in 
the right way. ‘* How difficult I found it before to be skillful with 
children, to make them obedient and tractable,” said one of them ; 
“ while now, with the greatest ease, by the help of Froebel’s occu- 
pations, and following out his educational instructions, I can very 
soon win over the most indolent and refractory children.” 

Another kindergartner said, “ If the mothers could only learn to 
understand Freebel’s method, and would coéperate with us in fol- 
lowing it out, how they would develop themselves, and how much 
trouble, cares, and battling with parents would be spared ! 

Froebel was made more happy than by all other things, with the 
prospect of founding the first kindergarten in Berlin, which we had 
prepared the way for in our society. He recommended one of his 
earlier pupils, Fraulein Erdmann, to be the directress of it. (She 
conducted our first institution for three years.) 

But we could not conceal from him the great difficulties which 
the cause had to overcome, especially in Berlin, where, in that time 
of reaction, everything new and all activity in the direction of prog- 
ress, were looked upon as destructive, and therefore with mistrust- 
ful eyes. : 

Diesterweg said: “ As long as the rabble rules in Berlin, so long 
will the cause go on there miserably. Frau von Marenholtz does 
not see that, and therefore takes much useless trouble with people 
who are not to be made of any use to us.” 

“T care very little for the direction which men take, either polit- 
ically or religiously.” I replied, “If they act from conviction, and 
have honorable souls, — and these are found in every party, and 
even among the vadd/e, as you call them, we can count among 
these many a one who is neither a bigot, a hypocrite, nor a block- 
head, but, in truth, and honestly, has connected his religious faith 
with the letter of orthodoxy. Those in the liberal party who ac- 
knowledge no religion, and allow themselves to be satisfied with 
the present earthly life, are seldom inclined to wish for better cir- 
cumstances in the future. The rude materialists we can use as 
well as the scientific, who work for the solution of the problems of 
our time with conviction and noble love of truth, striving to recon- 
cile and unite spirit and matter, after the long disunion of centuries 
in the dualistic aspect of things, but who are too much taken up 
with their own problems to offer us assistance in solving ours. 

“The growth of our time, which appears both in the rabble and 
among the pietists, will fall to the ground from its own unsound- 
ness ; and those who make use of it as a cover for their own de- 
signs, will forsake and betray their party when the influence from 
above them shall flow in another direction. But if by means of the 
new education we would smooth the way for real or true religion, 
sound and timely views of life, we must think of the children who 
either grow up in families without any religious culture, or are con- 
strained into extreme directions which do not stand long befere 
the knowledge of our time, and therefore lead, for the most part, 


‘to looseness of religion, or to onesidedness and fanaticism. The 


children who grow up under either extremes need special guidance 


to true religious thinking, and correct knowledge of God. There- 
fore, I seek to win over the parents of every party to the kinder- 
garten ; or, at least, to conquer their prejudices against it. 

“ The religious foundation which the kindergarten givés, can be 
only a general one because of the age of the pupils, It prepares 
the ground for the later seeds of doctrine which will be sown ; and 
the good ground will then improve the imperfect seeds and pre- 
vent the sowing of mischief.” 

“You are quite right there,” said Froebel, in reply to Diester- 
weg, “‘we must receive the children of all parties, and not ask 
where the parents belong. Each child is a new man, and brings 
him the possibility of a virtuous man. We must combat by our 
education the perversities of parents, and the false, unsound at- 
mospheres of life. If we gain in this generation but a small num- 
ber of souls for the right and good, the next generation will double 
the number, and so on in each succeeding generation, til all are 
drawn up to the new stage of development, and there will be still 
new steps to climb. In times which are specially fitted to lead men 
into higher views of truth, extremes and caricatures of careless 
views will always appear. ‘ 

“ The understanding of the old truth is lost ; that is, the form in 
which it was first recognized corresponds to the point of view now 
developed, — for what is truth always remains truth. But before 
the new, higher form is gained, some perversions will appear, such 
as ignorant superstition or unbelief. But a new revelation of truth 
must always appear only when the old one shall be truly under- 
stood ; because God can only unfold to us so much of truth as we 
are in a condition to accept. Religious revelations have come into 
the world by degrees, piece by piece, as it were; and this must go 
on continuously till we have become sufficiently ripe to seize the 
whole truth. In every portion of truth the whole is aiso contained, 
as the macrocosm shows itself in the microcosm, but only to the 
spiritual eye that can perceive it, 

“One side of truth without taking the other side into consider- 
ation remains one-sided ; as if I let a child see one side of a cube, 
and conceal the other three by my hand, The human mind, in 
the course of time, has thus developed every truth that has come 
to its recognition, i one-sidedness, and thereby, manifold perver- 
sions of it have occurred, The perception that there is another 
side, places the one first seen in the right light, and thus leads to 
the acquisition of new knowledge. 

“The human mind can doubtless seize upon the aspects of truth 
only one after the other, as the eye perceives things only in suc- 
cession, One age must bring one knowledge, the following one, 
another, so that the next truth can be then seized; and the last 
seen always changes the form and expression of the preceding one. 

“ This takes place in all the domains of human knowledge and 
practical power and even of faith — faith which is the seeking of 
truth by the feelings, while seeing belongs to the intellect. Should 
the knowledge of God and of divine things develop in the human 
mind otherwise than knowledge in other domains? That cannot 
be, for the mind of man is one, and in unity — mind out of God’s 
mind. 

“ Knowledge of God, like all knowledge, grows by degrees in the 
human mind from the first presentiment up to faith, and still fur- 
ther to sight, till the spirit comes up into highest unity or con- 
sciousness of God. And it can only be conscious of itself because 
the tendency to the knowledge of truth is inborn, because the con- 
sciousness of God is imminent in every human soul, or, as it were, 
is a disposition native to it. 

“ Every new stage of human development which occurs in its own 
time as surely as the time itself comes, and like this brings in 
cyclical consequences its own peculiarities, increases the capacity 
for the understanding of truth, and thus broadens the knowledge 
of God. But in each generation also, the most various degrees of 
this capacity are found in individuals. The undeveloped country- 
man receives the divine truths of Christianity in a different manner 
from the learned theologian, or the thinker standing upon the 
height of culture, aithough these truths are precisely the same in 
themselves, and every one receives them in the same statements, 
The truth cannot change, for it is one and eternal, but the degrees 
in which it is comprehended change and vary from each other. 
But that manner of viewing things which conceives the develop- 
ment of humanity as one standing separately, and at the same time 
always repeating itself anew or im greater universality, is partial 
beyond expression. Every succeeding generation according to that 
view is only a bad imitation ; an expressly dead copy; a cast, as it 
were, of the earlier image, instead of a living one for the new stage 
of development. 

“ Humanity, looked at externally, is not to be seen as an already 
perfected thing; not as an already established, lasting thing ; but 
as a progressive, growing thing, rising from one stage of culture to 
another, striding toward the goal that touches upon infinitude. 

“The educator of man can only fulfil his task truly, when he 
clearly recognizes the whole of the man and of mankind, and knows 
how to separate the universal, the eternal in its essence from the 
particular, belonging but to one time or person, or to the casual 
and accidental. 

“The Church, our Christian Church, would net have failed so 
much in its educational task if it had been mindful of this irrefrag- 
able truth, had taken more into consideration the development 
that is now at flood-tide. The Absolute alone remains unalterabiy 
the same, and is the eternal model; but the Absolute is not yet to 
be comprehended by the human mind. The Absolute in earthly 
appearance is only a manner of relation or relative. Therefore, 
the moral model of an epoch may carry within itself the absolutely 
moral or divine, while the outer appearance belongs to the men, 
and to the time in which it appears, If, in reference to Jesus, it 
was not always found that this exchange took place to what was 
absolute and is divine, from what was relative and is human, which 
latter belongs to the time and to the capacity of comprehension in 
the actual generation, the efficiency and influence of the Church 


would not have sunk so low as is at present the case.” 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
An: d dress. 


To the Edncators of New England : 
The teachers and People of New England have long felt the 


need of a first-class Weekly Paper, devoted to the advancement of 


Education in all its departments, and to the elevation of public sen- 
timent to a more intelligent and liberal support of Schools of all 
grades. Such a Journal has been established in behalf of the in- 
terests of Education, uniting in itself all the various Publications 
heretofore existing in New England, under the title of the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The remarkable success which has attended it since its estab- 
lishment, January 1, 1875, is a sure evidence of the value of the 
Paper to all classes of Educators, and a guarantee of its increas- 
ing excellence. It seems to us that it is so well adapted to the 
real wants of the case, that but few really earnest and practical 
Teachers, School Officers, and Friends of Education can afford to 
be without it as a source of intelligence, strength, and inspiration., 
Asa Family Journal for Parents and Children, it has no equal in 
articles which will give tone and character to home, as well as school 
instruction and government ; and well-to-do Parents, as well as 
our most progressive Teachers, find THE NEW-ENGLAND a most 
welcome weekly visitor. 

We believe the JouRNAL shonid be read by every Educator in 
New England, and we therefore invite School Officers, Teachers, 
and all active workers in the several towns of these States to sub- 
scribe for THE NEw-ENGLAND, and to do all in their power to aid 
in its general circulation. By so doing, we believe that the inter- 
ests of Education in all its departments will be more zealonsly pro- 
moted. Its subscription price is so low as to place it within the 
hands of every person who sets a true value upon Education as 
compared with other claims, or who expects to take a good rank 
in his profession. 

We most earnestly commend the JouRNAL to the patronage of 
all the people. 

MAINE, 


WARREN JOHNSON, /ate State Supt. Public Schools, Augusta. 
Sam’t Lipsy, Pres. State Teachers’ Association, Orono. 
Henry E. Rosins, Pres. Sates College, Waterville. 
C. C. Rounps, Prin. Normal School, Farmington. 
D. D. Parren, Prin. High School, Portland. 
E. CHask, Ass’t Prin. Portland High School. 
Tuos. TasuH, Supt. Schools, Lewiston. 
Cuas. B. STETSON, Boston. 
JosHua B. CHAMBERLIN, LL.D., Pres. Bowd. College, Brunswick. 
Tuos. Hr11, LL.D., ex-Pres. Harvard College, Portland. 
N. T. True, Bethel, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Cuas. A. Downs, State Supt. of Schools, Concord. 

. W. Sumonns, late State Supt. Schools, Franklin. 

Orcutt, Princ. Til Sem., Lebanon. 

Epw. R. RuGGues, Prof. Chandler Sci. Sch. Dart. Coll., Hanover. 
J. G. Epcer late School Supt., Manchester. 
E. T. Quimsy, A.M., Prof. Dartmouth Coll., Hanover. 
H. O. Lapp, A.M., Prest. State Teachers’ Association, Plymouth. 
Geo. J. CumMincs, A.M., Princ. Kimball Union Acad., Meriden. 
Joun L. STANLEY, A.M., Principal High School, Concord. 
A. W. BATCHELDER, A.M., Princ. High School, Manchester. 
A. B. Meservey, A.M., Prin. New Hampton Inst., New Hampton. 
CHANNING Fo.soo, Princ. Belknap School, Dover. 
M. B. Goopwin, Franklin. 
D. W. GruBert, Supt. Schools, Keene. 

. E. Voss, Ashburnham, Mass. 

. H. GooDa.e, Nashua. 

VERMONT. 


Epwarp CONANT, State Supt. Schools, go 
C. B. Hutpert, LL.D., Pres. Middlebury College. 
Jupan Dana, Prin. High School, Rutland. 
Fanny Ky Le, Z£ssex Function. 
H. T. Prin. St. Johnsbury Academy. 
ALIcE M. GuERNSEY, Randolph. 
Josern D. BARTLEY, Prin. High School, Burlington, 
M. H. BucxnaM, LL.D., Pres. Univ. of Vi., Burlington. 
Louis Burlington. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Tuos. B. STOCKWELL, Com’r Public Schools, Providence. 
_Sam’L H. Cross, Mem. Board Education, Westerly. 
Cuas. H. Fisner, “ “ North Scituate. 
Leacn, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Providence. 
Tuos. H. CLARKE, Supt. Schools, Newport. 
Ezra K. Parker, Mem. Bd. Education, Coventry. 
Saran E. Dov ez, Prov. High. School, Prov. 
Rev. G. L. Locks, Mem. Bd. Education, Bristol. 
S. S. Greene, LL.D., Prof. Mathematics, Brown Univ., Prov. 
F. W. Tivto0n, Prin. Rogers High School, Newport. 
Davin W. Hoyt, Pres. R. 1. Inst. Instruc., Prov. 
J. Mizron HALL, Prin. Gram. Sch. and Sec. Am. Inst. Insirne. 
Wa. A. Mowry, Prin. Eng. and Class. High School, Prov. 
. C. LL.D., Prov. 
Lyon, LL.D., Prin.Univ.Gram. Sch. & Ex-Pres. Am. Inst. Ins. 
Rev. Epwin M. Stones, Prov. 
You have mode the Jeurnal a success ;—its circulation 
will rapidly increase. E. B. Rosinson, Pres. Brown Univ. 
I have read the Mew-Z: of Education from the 
beginning, and cordially recommend it to the teachers of Rhode 
Island. THos. WENTWORTH HiccINson, 


; Member of School Committee. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Josern Wuire, Sec. Ed. Education, Boston. 


Gro. A. WALTON, 4 Bd. Education, Westfield. 

Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Member Bd. Education, Boston. 
WALTER SMITH, Ari Director, Boston. 

ABNER J. Puirrs, 4 Bd. Educatior, Boston. 

A. P. STONE, Supt. Public Schools, Springheld. 

Cuas. Hutcuins, Mem. School Com., Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. - 


Joun D. PHILBRICK, Supt. 
Auscustus D. SMALL, “ 
Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, Mem. Bd. Education, Boston. 
C..C. Esty, “ Framingham. 
B. F. TWEep, School Su isor, Bostan. 
ELLen Hype, Prin. Normal School, Framingham. - 
D. B. HaGarR, “ Bridgewater. 
A. P. MARBLE, Supt. Pub Sch. and Pres. Teachers’ Asso,, Worces. 
OHN KNEELAND, Agent Bd. Education, Boston. 
ATH’L T. ALLEN, Prin. W. Newton Eng. and Class. School. 
. W. Dickinson, Prin. Normal School, Westfield. 
. E. BartLett, Master High School, Lawrence. 


CONNECTICUT. 
B. G. Norturop, Sec. Bd. Education, New Haven. 
Davin N. Camp, Mew Britain. 
Hewry E. Sawyer, Supt. Public Schools, Middletown. 
RALPH H. PARK, Pres. Teachers’ Association, New Haven. 
Davip P. Corin, Prin. Gram. School, Hartford. 
Isaac N. CARLTON, Prin. Normal School, New Britain. 
Rev. JOHN G. Mew Haven. 
ARIEL ParisH, School Supt. New Haven. 
Cuas. NORTHEND, Vew Britain. 
NoaH Porter, LL.D., Pres. Yale College, New Haven. 


ic Schools, Boston. 
‘ “ Salem 


MAINE. 

MAINE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—It has proved impossi- 
ble, on account of the protracted illness of Mr. Tash, of Lewis- 
ton, chairman of the Executive Committee of the Association, to 
perfect arrangements for holding the next session at Lewiston the 
last week in November, as voted at the meeting at Augusta last 
autumn. The Executive Committee have therefore decided to 
postpone the next session to Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 1876, and t» 
arrange that it be holden at Bath. Teachers, school officers, and 
all in the State interested in education, are earnestly invited to be 
present. 

CasTINE. — Teachers and other friends of education interested 
in re-organizing the Hancock County Teachers’ Association, met 
in Normal Hall, Castine, on Tuesday, Nov. 14. There were 
papers and discussions upon important subjects, including the fol- 
lowing : Should the towns purchase the text-books used in the 
schools? The disadvantages of the district system; School or- 
ganizations and management; The duties of school committees 
and agents. 

BrerwicK.—An academy for the education of youth is about to 
be established in Berwick. Several patriotic gentlemen in that 
town have contributed largely toward forwarding the undertaking. 


HALLOWELL. — We have received from the principal, Rev. W. 
A. Burr, a copy of the catalogue of the officers and students of 
Hallowell Classical and Scientific Academy, for the academical 
year 1876-77. The total attendance for the year, 131, is sum- 
marized as follows : 

Classical Department, 29; Seminary Department, 29; English and 
Scientific Department, 31; Preparatory Classes, 10; Taking Select 
Studies, 32—Total attendance, 131. Number of gentlemen, 63; 
Number of ladies, 68. The school will continue under its pres- 
ent able and efficient board of instruction. 

— “Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” (See page 223, last column.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
OvuTLINE OF Pror. Lorp’s AppREss before the State Teachers’ 
Association, held Oct. 12th and 13th. 
The subject of the address was “ The School and the College as 
Agents in Material Advancement.” The topic would always be of 
interest while intelligence was necessary to public life, but espe- 
cially so at the present time, when peculiar wisdom is necessary for 
the management of the State. Mention was then made of some 
of the prominent social, political, and economic dangers that 
threaten the country, and the question put, Whence should come 
the wisdom and skill to meet them? The reply was that a correct 
educational system alone gave hope of a sufficient answer. It 
was necessary that all freemen should be educated to understand 
the duties and responsibilities resting upon them as citizens. 
The fathers had recognized the need of a wide-spread intelligence, 
and hence established schools and colleges at the same time with 
political institutions. The future, however, with the changed cir- 
cumstances of the nation, its enlarging and diversified popula- 
tion, its increased facilities of communication, and its generally 
quickened thought, demanded that the educational system should 
correspond to the calls upon it. 
The first requisite of a system that should prepare the country 
for its struggles was homogeneity. From beginning to end it 
should have a unity of purpose, though a diversity of method, ac- 
cording to the stages of progression. The school and the college 
should be merely different rounds in the same ladder. 
The second requisite was the necessity for trained and compe- 
tent teachers. Comparison was made between the low standard 
of requirements for admission to the profession of teaching, and 
those of theology, medicine, or law, and the frequent change of 
teachers, induced by the fact that many enter upon that work 
merely as a stepping-stone to something else, was severely com- 
mented upon, as destructive to all good results. To raise the 
standard and the character of the teacher’s work, and to give the 
profession its true nobility, were declared to be of the first neces- 
sity. To this end there should be a sense of association caused 
by love for the work, and devotion to it as a life-work. Then 
women must give themselves to it without reserve or expectancy 


the doing away with the main cause of poor teachers, and the pre. 
sentation of suitable motives to induce competent persons to enter 
the profession. The cause to be abolished was the district schoo] 
in its present condition. The poorness of its funds, the shortness 
and intermission of its terms, and the low state of its demands, 
all tended to make changing and incompetent teachers. The con- 
dition of the country for which it was intended having largely 
passed away, it, too, should give way to a system more suited to 
the changed order of affairs. The motives to be set before those 
contemplating the teacher’s work were a reasonable security of a 
fair remuneration and support, the possession of the honorable 
esteem of the people, and the hope of preferment in their profes. 
sion. For the first it was not desirable that wealth should be of. 
fered; the certainty of a competence would offset the hope of 
riches ;~ their lack would again be compensated by the increased 
honor of the community for the teacher’s profession. For the 
third it was necessary that in a well-ordained system those entering 
the lower places might hope to rise, by ability and fidelity, to the 
higher ones, The upper positions should, in some sense, be held 
out as prizes to the competition of all, and were to be filled nat- 
urally, though not necessarily, by those who had earned them in 
that profession. 

The thisd requisite was the adaptation of studies to train men 

for a right discharge of the duties of citizenship. The formation 
of an American character, sturdy, true, and intelligent, should be 
the object of all training. The object of life was not to acquire 
knowledge, but todo duty to one’s self and to one’s country, and 
hence the training of the schools would depend largely on the 
character of the teacher, and next on the course of study. The 
formation of mental habits largely depended on the teacher, and 
he should endeavor to instill, first, the necessity of a pure moral- 
ity, the morality of the Bible, as an underlying and universal prin- 
ciple ; second, the habit of self-thought and personal examination 
of all beliefs, urged not so much by an attempt to teach whaz to 
think as Aow to think ; and third, the habif of hard and persistent 
work, the recognition of labor as an indispensable element of suc- 
cess. The course of study should be arranged so as to round out 
the whole man, to lay a broad foundation, to dwarf no faculty, to 
stimulate no part unduly. Attention was called to the course of 
study advocated by Professor Huxley, at Baltimore. 
The fourth requisite was the establishment of institutions of a 
higher nature, where, with enlarged facilities aud opportunities, 
training could broaden out into individual investigation and spec- 
ulation. These would become the nurseries of scholars and 
thinkers, whose work would be the upbuilding of their own and 
their country’s honor. The prosperity was indissolubly linked 
with its intellectual growth, and a wise system of training, that pre- 
pared men for the ordinary duties of life, should find its crown and 
glory in those institutions which, as the abode of scholars, were 
the outposts on the line of progress. The establishment of such 
a system threw upon the clouds that gather on the horizon of the 
future, the bright light of a confident hope. 


— ‘ Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” (See page 223, last column.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Last week the Boston Latin School alumni celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the reopening of the school after 
the evacuationof Boston by the British. Among the distinguished 
men present were the Rev. E. E. Hale, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and others. Good speeches 
were made, and, on the whole, it was a most enjoyable affair. . . 
The chemical laboratory for female students, in the new building 
adjoining the Institute of Technology, Boston, was occupied for the 
first time last week. . . . Moses Merrill, the well-known vet- 
eran master of the Boston Latin School, is now acting as head- 
master of the school. 

New Beprorp.—The school committee allots at the utmost 
only forty pupils to a teacher in the grammar schools, which is a 
smaller number than generally allowed. Superintendent Harring- 
ton says: “Economy in the number of teachers employed is se- 
cured at the expense of the scholars’ characters and brains. For, 
where intelligent, thorough instruction and dominating meral in- 
fluence are looked for, from twenty-five to thirty scholars is the 
utmost number to which one teacher of average ability can do 
any sort of justice.” . . . The same gentleman thus 
writes in regard to the lessons of the Educational department 
of the Centennial: “ First, our schools were special nurseries of 
intelligence, and not character; the tests were mostly intellectual, 
and the expectations were almost wholly on the side of intellectual 
color; and yet the hope of the nation was in the nobility of char- 
acter of its men and women. Second, lack of a proper super- 
vision and inspection. Third, overcrowding scholars into school- 
rooms, and thus reducing them to the level of so many intellectual 
machines. Fourth, the absence of provisions for objective and 
illustrative teaching.” 

Newport. — The schools of Newport seetn to be in a healthy 
condition. There are more children in school than ever before, 
andthe increase is not accounted for from an increase in popula- 
tion, but from a greater interest taken in the schools. Superin- 
tendent Clark has systematized matters very perfectly. This is 
observable not only in the school studies, but in business details. 
Tardiness is rare, and the behavior of the pupils when dismissed 


of change. Two measures were essential to produce this result : 


is commended in the papers. The superintendent states that the 
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interest shown by the teachers is, without an exception, entirely 
satisfactory. 

— Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard College, says that the school 
ystem of a hundred years ago had great faults, and even great 
monstrosities, and yet it did more toward the proper education of 
citizens than do our present schools. He asks if there is not 
much time wasted in learning unimportant dates and names in 
history and geography, and if it might not be as well to banish all 
formal instruction in grammar. 

— A resolution declaring that one of the chief defects in the 
State system of New England is the absence of provision for a 
thorough system of educational supervision, intermediate between 
the general supervision of State superintendents and State boards 
of education, and the local town or city supervision by school com- 
mittees on the other hand, corresponding to the county supervision 
of the Western States, was passed by the Association of Supts. 

— The South Boston Lady Teachers’ Association held its regu- 
lar meeting on Thursday, of last week, Nov. 9. This association 
is progressing steadily in favor and interest. On the evening 
mentioned, we listened with marked pleasure to a fine essay by 
Miss Laura Hotchkiss, of East Boston, which was full of good 
things. The subject chosen was “ Primary Steps in Self-Culture,” 
and the essayist treated it in a very “taking ” manner, which won 
hearty approval. It is to be hoped the lady will be invited to 
read it again and again, for the benefit of other like associations in 
our city and elsewhere. We are trying, this winter, the plan of 
parlors for our gatherings, and find it works finely. There is a 
sociability about it which the hall or the vestry fails of, and we 
find that our numbers increase with each meeting, which is a very 
gratifying fact. 

— The young women of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, held 
election last week. Judges were duly elected, and all was done in 
order. Of 72 votes polled, 1 was for Cooper, 4 for Tilden, and 
67 for Hayes. For governor, of 61 votes, Baker had 2, Adams 4, 
and Rice 55. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo began a series of five lectures on “ The 
Periods of English Literature, and the Age of Elizabeth,” before 
the Training School at Springfield. 

— Mr. Andrews, of Williams College, is to teach the South Lee 
High School. . 

— “Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” (See page 223, last column.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—Warner’s Polytechnic College is having a very 
good fall term, and will graduate a class of twenty from the busi- 
ness department. The other departments are in a healthful con- 
dition. The experiment of teaching the “natural sciences” to 
children, ten years of age, gives great satisfaction, and opens a 
new era in education. 

WARREN.—An evening school has been opened, taught by Mr. 
George S. Collins. The day schools take a vacation of one 
week. Our schools are considered excellent, and it is hoped that 
the Smith High-School Fund, may be increased by bequests from 
others of our wealthy citizens who take pride in the schools of the 
town. Several sons of our adopted citizens have prepared for col- 
lege in our high school, and many have obtained a good element- 
ary education here, while a large number of the young men, sons 
of native citizens, have prepared themselves for business or for 
professional life in these schools, and we have reason to believe 
that they were never doing better educational work than at the 
present time, 

WARWICK TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The jtwenty-third meet- 
ing will be held in the Phenix school-house on Saturday, Nov. 18, 
at 10 a.m. The following programme has been arranged: 1. 
Prayer. 2. Discussion: Resolved, That only two cases of the 
noun should be taught pupils in English Grammar; Henry A. 
Wood and Mr. V. W. Slocum will conduct the discussion. 3. Class 

Exercise, by Miss Lucy A. Sisson. 4. Reading, by Miss Ella F. 
Remington. 5. Essay, by John M. Nye. Singing will be fur- 
nished by the pupils of the Phenix Grammar School. 

— We are gratified to learn that good progress is being made 
by the pupils of the Portsmouth schools rehearsing for the exhibi- 
tion, to be given at the close of the present term, and that a good 
result is warranted, and that without encroaching on the regular 
studies of the pupils engaged. 

— At the meeting of the Woonsocket school committee, Nov. 16, 
they approved of Miss Sarah F. Andrews as assistant teacher in 
the Globe district. 

— Miss Lucie E. Smith, of Wrentham, Mass., who has already 
had considerable experience as teacher in this State, has been se- 
cured to take the school at Auburn, district No. 6, Cranston. 

— Mr. Wm. S. Walker, of Olneyville, has been engaged for the 
winter term of the school at Hughesdale, district No. 13, Johnston. 
The term will commence Dec. 4. 

— The Sewell School (Kingston) closed on Friday, 3d inst. It 


has been successfully taught by Mr. J. Marsland, of Hartford, and 
Miss M. E. Gardner, of this village. Mr. Marsland has taught 
here during the last year, and has been active in society and church 
- = as in school labors. We understand that he returns to 
ome. 

.__ — The fall term of the Bristol public schools closed one week 
In advance of the term, in order to give the teachers, who had not 
already availed themselves of the opportunity, the privilege of 
attending the Centennial Exposition.’ 


“Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” (See page 223, lasticolumn.) 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT is the third city in size in Connecticut, and must 
have about 25,000 inhabitants. Its facilities for shipping goods by 
the Sound, combined with the railroads, make it a very favorable 
place for manufactures. Its provisions for the education of its 
children have been left sadly in the lurch, owing to its rapid growth. 
But a determined movement of its public-spirited citizens seems 
likely to place its schools alongside the best in the State. Mr. H. 
M. Harrington has been appointed superintendent. The follow- 
ing course of study for the high school has been marked out, and 
77 pupils are enrolled in the three lower classes. The schools 
have a monthly written examination (the first of which has just 
occurred), the result of which will form the only test of scholar- 
ship. Free evening schools are to be opened. The whole num- 
ber of children now in attendance, nearly 3,400, is a larger num- 
ber than ever before at any one time. Truants and absentees 
are being followed up very closely. It is plain that all these 
measures, if steadily sustained, are to give new educational life to 
this thriving city. 

CoursE oF STUDY FOR THE BRIDGEPORT HIGH SCHOOL.—The 
Classical course is for those who desire to prepare themselves for 
college; the general course, for all others. 

First Year.— Firs Term—Classical : Latin grammar and lesson, 
algebra, physical geography. General: Algebra, physical geog- 
raphy, Latin grammar and lessons,* French.* 

— : Latin and lessons, algebra, 
physical geography. neral: Algebra, physical raph 
Latin grammar and lessons,* French.* at mae 

Third Term—Classical: Latin grammar and reader, algebra, 
ancient history, physiology.* General: Algebra, ancient history, 
physiology,* Latin grammar and reader,* French.* 

Second Year—,.First Term — Classical: Caesar, Greek grammar 
and lessons, history, geometry, physiology.* General : History, 
geometry, physiology,* Casar.* French,* German.* 

Second Term—Classical : Czesar, Greek grammar and lessons, 
geometry, history. General: Geometry, natural philosophy, his- 
tory.* Czsar,* French,* German.* 

Third Term—Classical: Virgil, Greek grammar and lessons, 
Latin prose composition. General: Natural philosophy, book- 
keeping, Virgil,* Botany,* French,* German,* 

Funior Year.—First Term—Classical: Virgil, Anabasis, Latin 
prose, rhetoric. General: Rhetoric, bookkeeping, zodlogy,* bot- 
any,* Virgil,* French,* German.* 

Second Term—Ciassical: Virgil, Anabasis, rhetoric. General : 
Rhetoric, chemistry, zodlogy,* Virgil,* French,* German,* 

Third Term — Classical: Virgil, Anabasis, English literature. 
General : English literature, chemistry, Virgil,* French,* 
German.* 

Senior Year.—First Term — Classical: Cicero, Greek prose, 
lliad, English literature. General: Mental philosophy, English 
literature, German,* Cicero.* 

Second Term—Ciassical : Cicero, Iliad, Greek prose. General : 
Mental philosophy, astronomy, political economy,* trigonometry,* 
German,* Cicero.* 

Third Term — Classical: Reviews. General: Astronomy, 
mental philosophy,* political economy,* surveying,* geology,* 
German.* 

Those studies marked with a * are elective. Pupils will be re- 
quired to pursue at least ‘Arce studies each term. Reading and 
spelling exercises weekly during the first year. Declamations by 
the masters, and recitations or select readings by the misses, 
monthly. During the senior year the declamations to be original. 
Compositions monthly throughout the course. Singing, drawing, 
and physical exercises throughout the course. Candidates for ad- 
mission must pass thorough examinations in reading, spelling, ge- 
ography, English grammar, arithmetic, and history of the United 
States, and present certificates of good moral character from their 
last teacher. 


NORWALK.—Miss Libbie Selleck is engaged for the South Nor- 
walk Union School, and Miss Knight forthe High School. Henry 
Ward Beecher recently visited the Union School, to the great 
gratification of the pupils. The public school teachers have 
monthly meetings,—a practice every town in the State would do 
well to imitate. 

Weston.—Miss E. Keeler has now had three years of very suc- 
cessful management of her school. General Jarvis’ Institute is 
prospering. 

— Mr. F. Kingsbury, treasurer of the Bronson Library, Water- 
bury, reports a principal of $206,750 invested. Over $4000 was 
spent for books for the year ending with September. 

— The Center School, Ridgefield, now under the ‘care of Miss 
Merwin, had 28 pupils not absent last term, and 18 not tardy. 

— The Center district, Norfolk, needs a well-furnished, first- 
class school-house. 

— Mr. Luther G. Riggs, acting school visitor of Meriden, has 
just made a very exhaustive report of the schools. Number of 
children, 4 to 16, 3405. Highest average attendance any one 
month 1502, which is less than 45 per cent. 

— Stamford proposes to spend $33,500 for schools the coming 
year, and lays a town tax of 8} mills per dollar. Granby, 2} mills 
for schools. School visitors: Anson Cooley, Lucian Reed, A. L. 
Holcomb. Salisbury: School visitor for three years, John R. 
Ward. New Hartford: School visitor, N. B. Merrell. 


— “ Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” (See page 223, last column.) 


MINNESOTA. 

ScHOOL REPORT FOR OCTOBER.—Mankato.— Enrollment, 857 ; 
average attendance, 724. Chatfield.—Enrolled, 296; average at- 
tendance, 256. 

— Mr. Spring is elected superintendent of Olmstead county. 


— “Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” (See page 223, last column,) 


OHTO. 

The next meeting of the State Board of Examiners will be held 
at Cincinnati, December 28 and 29, 1876. Applicants must pre- 
sent themselves at the office of the Superintendent of Schools, on 
the morning of the 28th, at 9 o’clock. The following is a list of 
subjects upon which each applicant for a life-certificate must be 
examined: Theory and Practice of Teaching, Reading, Orthog- 
raphy, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, United 
States History, General History, Zodlogy, Botany, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Algebra, Geometry, Constitution of the United States, 
Physiology, English and American Jiterature,- and Music or 
Drawing. 

Mr. Chomley is the new superintendent at Seville. C.E. Hitch- 
cock is superintendent of the public schools of Miles. E. A. Gal- 
braith is superintendent of the public schools of Upper Sandusky. 
Maggie J. Theaker is now lady principal of the Granville Female 
College. Walter A. Aiken has been appointed teacher of Music 
in the Hamilton public schools. William R. Harper, Ph,D., has 
succeeded Henry A. Rogers as principal of the Preparatory de- 
partment of Denison University, at Granville. Spencer C. Free- 
man, A.M., has succeeded C. W. Currier as Mathematical in- 
structor in Denison University. D. W. DeLay is serving his 
eighth year as superintendent of the schools of South Charleston ; 
in 1875 he was elected for three years; salary, $1,200. Samuel 
F. Cooper, who was superintendent of the public schools of Akron, 
from 1853 to 1856, was appointed, a few months ago, consul at 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


COLLEGES. 


CARLETON COLLEGE (Northfield, Minn.) was founded by the 
State Conference of Congregational churches, which elected the 
first board of trustees just ten years ago. To that conference, 
although it has no control over us in any way, the president makes 
an annual report. The past has been a year of marked blessing 
and progress. An endowment of over $20,000, for a chair of 
Physical Science, has been received within the State, notwith- 
standing hard times, grasshoppers, etc. The students have num- 
bered 256, from seven States, and those from Minnesota came 
from thirty-one counties. Nine nationalities and eleven religious 


denominatins have been represented. The courses of study have ~ 


been revised, and now are as follows : 

The Classical Course embraces the usual four years of classical 
study, and requires three years of preparatory work. The degree 
of B.A. is conferred upon those who complete it. The Literary 
Course occupies the same time as the Classical, and differs from 
it only by substituting literary and scientific studies for Greek. Its 
graduates will receive the degree of B.L. The Scientific Course, 
omitting the Greek and six terms of Latin, gives greater promi- 
nence to the study of the sciences, and after’two years of prepara- 
tion, continues four years. Its graduates receive the degree of 
B.S. The English Course, extending over four years, is arranged 
for those whose time and means will not allow them to secure a 
thorough classical education. A certificate is given to those who 
complete this course. 

The committee of Conference appointed to visit the college 
made a very complimentary report. Rev. Dr. Clapp, of New York, 
referred to the good name of the college at the East, and the con- 
fidence in its management, as shown by the large donations made. 
The following resolution was upanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we devoutly express, and with gratitude record, 
our appreciation of the good providence of God, as it is unfolded 
to us in the first ten years just completed of the history of Carleton 
College. We congratulate the able and faithful workers who have 
been engaged in the Ree retype. of the institution upon the re- 
markable success which has crowned their endeavors, and with 
great satisfaction we commend this school of Christian culture to 
the affections, the prayers, the co-operation, and the patronage 
of our people. 

YALe.—The Yale catalogue of officers and students for 1876-7. 
contains the names of 1,051 students in the following departments : 
Theological, 95; Law, 60; Medical, 36; graduate students, 67; 
special students, 2; undergraduates, 569; Sheffield Scientific 
School, 206; School of the Fine Arts, 16. . . . The first wing 
of the Museum of Natural History has been completed, at a cost, 
including the cases, of $175,000. The college library 
numbers about 80,000 volumes, besides many thousand unbound 
pamphlets. The society libraries and the collections of the pro- 
fessional schools increase the number to 117,000. The printed 
books and manuscripts of the American Oriental Society, 3,500 
in number, are also kept in the college library building, and, with 
some restrictions, are open to members of the college. The sev- 
eral faculties, and lists of lecturers on special subjects, are filled 
with eminent scholars and teachers, and the university is, in all 
its departments, enjoying a very fair degree of prosperity. 

DARTMOUTH. — The winter vacation has not been lengthened, 
as was inadvertently stated last week. It is still, according to 
the catalogue, four weeks, as it has been for years past; only 
it begins at a different date, that is, at Thanksgiving, and a little 
time is allowed for students to reach home before that day. .. . 
The present prospect is, that the number who teach this winter 
will be smaller than usual. Whatever occasion the hard times 
may give for teaching, schools are uncommonly scarce, — at least 


for male teachers. There is an increased number, it is supposed, 
of female teachers. . . . It is worthy of notice that the num. 
ber of medical students given in the new catalogue is longer than 
it has been before for more than thirty years, 
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Foreign Notes. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


In the Churchman we find some interesting details of these dis- 
tant countries, from the pen of an American tourist who has lately 
visited them. He speaks of the radical differences between the 
two in natr~>! scenery, institutions, form of government, and char- 
acter. 

“ SWEDEN is strongly monarchical and aristocratic, while Nor- 
way is thoroughly democratic, and preserves its own nationality 
and autonomy. The scenery of Sweden is generally tame and level, 
though sometimes intersected by lakes and fiords, and then very 
beautiful ; that of Norway everywhere grand, and often stupendous 
and picturesque. The population of Sweden is gay, pleasure- 
loving, devoted to music, and all that lends elegance and grace to 
life ; the Norwegians, on the contrary, are grave in their character, 
simple in their tastes, friendly but independent, and jealous of as- 
sertions of social or other superiority. The population of the latter 
is almost of necessity a laboring class, and there is, therefore, little 
opportunity for the growth of great cities, or the development of a 
large class of cultivated persons, with wealth and leisure to enjoy 
the luxuries and elegancies of life ; yet, notwithstanding this uni- 
versal industry, they are very generally educated, possess the in- 


of the soil.” 
Norway.—“ There is much in the past and the present that is 


him what I may call a practical familiarity of the beautiful, it is more 
than likely his choice will fall upon something that is exaggerated, 
over-refined, romantic, rather than upon the grand and simple. 
It is the duty of the State to use every means, even at consider- 
able expense, for forming or reforming the artistic education of the 
majority of our teachers, It would, undoubtedly, be an excellent 
investment of money. In Belgium, at least, the impulse has been 
given. The city of Brussels has just voted half a million of francs 
for the establishment of a permanent pedagogic museum in which 
will necessarily enter the material objects destined to affect the ar- 
tistic development of the child in the primary school, The 
formation of such an establishment in France has been discussed, 
if I mistake not, in the office of our Minister of Public Instruction. 
It is very desirable that this fruitful idea, projected and brought 
before the public in 1867, should not be entirely laid aside or for- 
gotten.” 
ITALY. 

GIGANTIC TELESCOPES are now the order of the day. In addi- 
tion to the large instruments already completed for the French and 
English governments, we learn from the English papers that the 
Messrs. Grubb, of Dublin, are building one for the observatory of 
Vienna, which is to be thirty-two feet in length, and to have an ob- 
ject-glass of twenty-six inches in diameter; the large brass case, 


; ; weighing eight tons, is to have a chamber twelve feet long, and to], 
dependence and self-respect of freemen, and are usually proprietors 


The tube is to be of steel, 
and there will be no friction of the axes : it is to be finished during 
1878, and will cost considerably over $400,000. Adding the-cost 


of the building to receive this scientific toy, and the apparatus to 


that judges shall be responsible for their legal decisions. Upon 
an appeal from a lower to a higher court, the judge must defend it 
there, and is liable to damages for a wrong decision ; and if there 
is proof of corruption, he is displaced, and declared incapable of 
ever sitting again. It will be difficult to find in any other country 
so stringent a provision for the protection of the accused, and for 
the pure administration of justice. . . . An American finds much 
that is congenial in Norway. The fact that so many Norwegians 
are settled and prosperous in the United States, secures a warm 
welcome and helpful hand to the tourist from our country, when- 
ever his nationality is known. It became quite a matter of course 
to hear from those who spoke a little English, that they had friends 
and relatives in Minnesota or IIlinois. In such a land 
we do not expect to find large and sumptuous cities; but Christi- 


work it, one may count upon an expenditure approaching half a 
million of dollars. ‘ 

Honors To THE REMAINS OF BELLINI.—Z’ /stitutore, of Turin, 
thus describes the reception in that city of the remains of Bellini, 
the celebrated composer : 

“ On the morning of the 17th of Sept. the ashes of the author of 
Norma arrived and were received with solemn pomp. At the sta- 


tion were waiting the Prefect with the Provincial Council, the 
Syndic with the Giunta, the Questor, the superior officers of the 
army, the representatives of the Philharmonic Society, and many 
private persons, Two battalions of the line formed the guard of 
honor; and their bands, together with the National Guard, alter- 
nately gave the choicest pieces of the musical compositions of the 
celebrated Catania. Eloquent addresses were delivered amid ap- 


Bergen, Christi d, and Sta : i i ‘ 
plause by the Prefect, the Syndic, the President of the Committee 


us, The guide-books, and the records of travelers, represent the 
cities of Norway to be more exclusively built of wood than we 
found to be the fact. Christiania would, in any country, be re- 
garded as a solid and well-built city; and many of the dwellings, 
which are constructed of wood. are very large and stately. Bergen, 
especially the older portion of the city, has many crowded, wooden 
dwellings ; but it has an equal or larger portion of brick and stone. 
Its situation upon its land-locked harbor, divided by a high ridge. 
is very beautiful. The harbor is alive with rapidly-gliding little 
steamers with every variety of craft, with immense activity ; and 
everything in the city speaks of thrift, prosperity, and comfort. 


from Catanian, the Count Franchi, who, in the name of the Phil- 
harmonic Seciety, placed a magnificent crown upon the bier, and 
finally by the two gentlemen who went from Catania to Paris for 
the recovery of the precious remains. 
tween a double row of lighted torches, in a hall of the station, and 
started by the first train on the morrow; the Count G, Corsi, as 
the representative of the Municipality of Turin, accompanying the 
remains as far as Catania, the birthplace of Bellini.” 


The bier was deposited be- 


ENGLAND. 
ENGINEERING.—Among the great engineering projects of the 


The view from its citadel, especially at the close of day, and under | present day, is one to connect the large manufacturing town of 
a glorious sunset as we saw it, can scarcely be surpassed. The | Manchester, England, with the sea, by a ship canal, the estimated 
enormous warehouses of the Hanseatic league. built centuries ago, | cost of which is £3.500,000. They are also discussing the possi- 
and packed from floor to roof with dried fish for exportation, which | bility of bringing the water of the sea, by tubes, to London, con- 
are brought in the scores of vessels crowded together at the wharf, | verting the Serpentine river into a miniature sea. In Birmingham, 
convey such an idea of the ‘abundance of the sea’ as is not else-| Mr. George Dawson has lately delivered a lecture on the impor- 
where to be gained. Christiansarfd, too, and Stavanger, are thriv-| tance of surrounding children with sights and sounds by which the 
ing and pleasant cities, bearing, perhaps, more distinctly a charac-|sense of beauty might be developed. The beauty of towns, he 
teristic national type than their larger and more commercial sisters. | Said, was one of the duties most neglected, and yet it is one of the 
Altogether, Norway has profoundly interested and greatly pleased | most deserving, because if a town is beautiful, one likes to live 
us, as Tam sure it will all Americans who can visit it; and we| there, and has pride in it, and is sorry to leave it. 


leave it with vivid memories of its glorious scenery, and delightful 
impression of its simple, honest, intelligent, and friendly people.” 
FRANCE. 


THE NATIONAL Epucation Socrety of Lyons proposes, for 
the year 1876, a prize of 500 francs, to be called the Prize of the 


course of 


New AQUARIUM IN LONDON.—AIl the tanks in the new Royal 
Aquarium of Westminister are now complete and stocked. It is 
estimated that in the entire exhibition there are no less than 15,000 
individuals, representing 137 distinct varieties; of the class of 
fishes, there are no less than 85 species, and 13,000 specimens. A 
lar lectures upon the various inhabitants of the 


City of Lyons, to the best anpablished essay, written in French or | tanks will be shortly commenced, thus rendering the whole exhibi- 
in a foreign language, upon this subject: “ What can. and ought to| tion of great interest and practical utility. 


be, in the present state of society, the relations of the primary 
teacher with the parents of his pupils.” The papers are to be ad- 
dressed, with the usual conditions, free, before the rst of Novem- 
ber next, to M. Palud, bookseller, rue de la Bourse, No 4. Lyon. 

NorMAL ScHoo. or GymMNAsTICs.—The directors of primary 
instruction at the Prefecture dela Seine, Paris, are about to create a 
Normal School of Gymnastics in the interior of the French cap- 
ital. This establishment, large in extent, will have special courses, 
at which the teachers of the city schools may learn the elements of 
the art, so as to be able to teach them to their pupils, 

ART IN THE PuBLIc ScHOoLs. — The editor of Ze Manuel, 
speaking of the necessity and means of exciting artistic taste among 
the children of the public schools, says that in France, as in Bel- 
gium, the teacher knows by instinct what would be useful to this 
end, but the material elements are wanting. “We have not, for 
example, any more than our neighbors, the Belgians, a Museum of 
South Kensington, which, at the request of a teacher, hastens to 
place at the disposition even of a rural school, the most beautiful 
plastic models for imitation. For want of better, the teacher gives 
his scholars what he possesses,—the models he finds in his school, 
or sometimes what he has bought with his own money. And as, 
un , even at the Normal School, one has not always given 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish Commissioner at the Centennial having urgently 
recommended the sending of scientific works of Spanish authors to 
be presented to educational establishments in the United States, a 
meeting was held at Madrid in October, under the presidency of 
the Minister of Instruction to consider its propriety. The subject 
was fully discussed, and it was unanimously agreed to select and 
forward such works as would give some idea of the activity of 
Spanish authors in scientific and literary subjects, it being consid- 
ered that such action might be of great service to the country. 
Similar works are likewise to be presented to the other nations 
that were represented at Philadelphia. . . . The director of 


the Botanical garden at Manilla has sent to Madrid a fine collec. 
tion of the so-called living plants to see if —— be acclimatised 
in Spain. If the attempt proves successful, other importations will 
be made from the same quarter. 


CHINA, 
A PoLyTecHNIC INsTITUTION.—The French Yournal Offcidl 
states, upon the faith of a letter received from Shanghai, that a 


Chinese oe Institution has lately been opened there. 
This establishment is supported by private contributions, but we 
are not informed whether the Chinese are the sole contributors. 


New Publications. 


Wit, Humor, AND SHAKESPEARE. By John Weiss. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price $2.00. 


This volume is made up of twelve essays, formerly lectures de. 

livered by Mr. Weiss in many of the large cities during the last 
few years. These lectures were popular, and attracted the atten. 
tion of the most cultivated audiences in New York and elsewhere, 
The fact that they were so well received by the public has encour. 
aged the author to revise and publish them in 4 more substantial 
form, The author is evidently an enthusiastic admirer and stu. 
dent of Shakespeare, and this often leads him to such heights of 
rhetoric as bewilder the ordinary reader. These occasional ex. 
travagant expressions we readily overlook, in our admiration of 
certain parts of the book. A portion of one essay is devoted to 
the Baconian controversy, and this question is ably discussed to 
the satisfaction of every student of literature. 
* The essays on the women of Shakespeare are the best in the vol. 
ume. Perhaps the fact that these essays were read before pop- 
ular audiences, may account for certain interpolations of the au. 
thor’s ideas on the women question. These ideas are well enough in 
their place, but, in our opinion, detract somewhat from the dignity 
of such a work. However, these are slight blemishes compared 
with the merits of the volume as a whole. It is surely an addition 
to Shakesperian literature, and this is saying much when we re. 
member the contributions of such men as Ulrici, Gervinus, Schlegel, 
Coleridge, Giles, and Richard Grant White. 

This work is a substantial volume of four hundred pages, and 
the titles of the twelve essays are as follows: I. Cause of Laughter ; 
II. Wit, Irony, and Humor; III. Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, 
etc. ; IV. Falstaff, and his Companions; V. Hamlet; VI. Porter 
in Macbeth; Clown in Twelfth Night; Fool in Lear; VII. 
Women and Men; VIII. Lord Bacon, and the Plays; IX. Portia; 
X. Helena, Ophelia; XI. Macbeth; XII. Lady Macbeth. 


— Deirdrd, of the “ No Name Series,” is published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 

Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, the first of the “ No Name Series,” 
has been almost universally read, and the great interest which the 
story has aroused, the genius of the author, and the curiosity 
awakened have made a most favorable impression for the introduc- 
tion of the second volume of the series, which is a poem with the 
title Deirdr2. The plot of the poem is Jaid in Ireland, and this 
fact may have pointed to its Celtic authorship. 

Argument.—The king of Eman goes to a banquet in the house 
of Feilimid, his story-teller. During the festivity, Deirdré, the 
daughter of Feilimid, is born. Caffa prophesies her future beauty, 
and of the destruction it will bring on Eman and on the king and 
nobility. The nobles thereupon demand the death of the infant, 
but the king orders her to be shut up in a strong place til! she 
grows old enough to become his wife. In course of time, Deirdre 
and Naisi, son of Usna, fall in love with one another ; and Naisi 
and his two brothers carry her away to Alba, and take military ser- 
vice under the king. The Albanian king falls in love with Deirdre, 
and tries to compass the death of Naisi and his brothers, who es- 
cape with Deirdré to a certain beautiful island in the sea. Thence 
they are decoyed by the king of Eman, who gives surety for their 
safety. They return under the guarantee of Fergus, son of Roy; 
but the king, breaking his oath, has them murdered on the Greci 
of Eman. The lamentations of Deirdré, and her death. 


— The Little Primer is a small work for youngest pupils, which 
has just been published. The work is designed to assist parents 
and teachers in elementary instruction. The retail price is twenty- 
five cents, and is published by H. S. Prime, the author. Orders 
for books may be left with Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Nos. 41—45 
Franklin street, and Messrs. Nichols & Hall, 32 Bromfield street, 
Boston. 


RECEIVED OF LEE AND SHEPARD. 

The Maidenhood Series : “ Daisy Travers ; or, The Girls of Hive 
Hall.” By Adelaide F. Samuels, author of “Dick and Daisy 
Series,” “ Dick Travers Abroad.” Price $1.50. 

Flaxie Friasle Stories: “¥Fiaxie Frizzle.” By Sophie May, au- 
thor of “ Little Prudy Stories,” “Dotty Dimple Stories,” “ Little 
Prudy Flyaway Stories,” etc. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

“Oh, Why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.’ A poem. By 
William Knox. Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Price $2.00 

“ Winwood Cliff ; or, Oscar the Sailor’s Boy.” By Daniel Wise, 
D.D., author of “Glenn Morris,” “ Lindendale,” “ Hollywood 
Stories,” etc, Price $1.25. 


— The lecture of Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., is worthy of the 
high encomiums it has received, The life-and labors of Horace 
Mann mark an epoch in the history of public instruction in the 
United States, and every one interested in such instruction should 
embrace the first opportunity to hear this able review of his mani- 
fold toils. The vivid portrayal of the sterling traits of this great 
leader show that he was more than a jurist, educational reformer. 
statesman, or college president. ‘The lecturer delineates in bold 
characteristic the heroic features of no common man. The theme 


is fitting, and its presentation in the scholarly style of Dr. Stock- 


bridge is an inspiration. 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥CURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE PAINLESS DEATH.—Professor Tyn- 
dall in a recent holiday lecture at the 
Royal Institution, speaks thus of the 
painless death by electricity : 

“Franklin was twice struck senseless 
by the shock. He afterwards sent the 
discharge of two large jars through six 
robust men ; they fell to the ground and 
got up again, without knowing what had 
happened ; they neither heard or felt the 
charge. Priestly, who made many valu- 
able contributions to electricity, received 
the discharge of two jars, but did not find 
it painful. This experience agrees with 
mine. In the theatre of the Royal Insti- 
tution, and in the presence of an audi- 
ence, I once received the discharge of a 
battery of fifteen Leyden jars. Unlike 
Franklin’s six men I did not fall, but like 
them I felt nothing. I was simply extin- 
guished for a sensibleinterval. This may 
be regarded as an experimental proof that 
people killed by lightning suffer no pain, 

“The measured velocity of electricity 
is many thousand times greater than the 
measured velocity of sensation in the 
nerves. Hence, the electrical concussion 
reaches the centre of life without any pos- 
sible announcement by the eye or ear or 
sense of feeling. There is abundant ev- 
idence that death by a rifle-ball travers- 


ing the brain, is for the same reason en- 
tirely without consciousness or pain. But 
a rifle ball is a tortoise compared with the 
electrical flash. 

“The ruhmkoff coil places artificial 
lightning in our hands. If society must 
kill its members, let this instantaneous 
doom be substituted for the slow torture 
and brute violence of the gallows.” : 


AND BLUE 1n GEr- 
MANY.—For a long time the idea of a 
German, more particularly a German lady, 
was that he or she had blue eyes and fair 
hair. The Germans themselves have pro- 
tested against this sweeping assertion, 
and a careful examination of a German 
regiment, or of a German school, would 


have sufficed to show the strong admix-| | 


ture of black hair and brown eyes. But 
anthropologists went on asserting their 
own views, formed on what they called 
their own long experience, till at last the 
public insisted on having the matter set- 
tled by a regular census. Government 
assented, and on a certain day every 
school in Prussia had to make a return of 
the black and blue and brown color of the 
children’s eyes. Many of the pupils came 
home that day, telling their parents, with 
a mysterious air, that their eyes and hair 
and skin had been examined at school. 
Some of the parents thought it an undue 
interference with their rights, but the 
thing was done, and angry protests against 
what the government commands or al- 
lows to be done, are of little avail in Ger- 
many. After a short time, the results of 
this anthropological commission have 
been published, and they are, at all 
events, curious, though, perhaps, not of 
much scientific value. 

The number of persons examined in 
Prussia amounted to 4,127,766. Out of 
that number 4,070,923 were under four- 
teen years of age. With regard to the 
color of their eyes, 49.97 per. cent. had 


blue, 24.31 per cent. brown eyes. With 
regard to the color of the hair, 72 per 
cent. had blonde, 26 per cent. brown, and 
1.21 per cent. black hair. With regard to 
the color of the skin, Prussia has only 
6.53 per cent. of brunette complexion. In 
Bavaria the brunette complexion claims 
15 per cent., the black hair 5 per cent., 
the brown hair 41 per cent., the fair hair 
54 per cent.; and it is argued from this 
that the darker complexion in Germany 
came from the south, —rather a bold gen- 
eralization, if one considers the mixtures 


of tribes in Germany, even t so late a 
period as the invasion of the barbarians 
into the Roman empire. 

The report contains a number of cu- 
rious observations; for instance, that 
nearly one-third of the Jewish school 
children are fair, which would certainly 
not be the impression left upon a casual 
spectator by the ordinary run of the Jew- 
ish population. —London Times. 


WONDER UPON WONDERS. Given 
Away —a strange, mvsterious, and most extraor- 
dinary book, entitled THe Book or WoNDeERs. 
Containing, with numerous curious pictorial illus- 


trations, the Mysteries of the Heavens and Earth, | > 
Natural and Supernatural, Oddities, Whimsical, | * 
Witches and Witchcraft, | ' 


Strange Curiosities, 
Dreams, Superstition, Absurdities, Fabulous, En- 
chantment, &c., &c. In order that all the world 
may see this curious book, the publishers have re- 
solved to give it away ; also to send with it, gratis. 
a beautiful Chromo, varnished and mounted, all 
ready to hang up. Address F. GLEASON & Co., 
738 Washington street, Boston, Mass., enclosing 
25 cts. for prepayment of postage on book and 
chromo. 93d 


EACHERS !—Thirty Rewards of Merit, 3 kinds, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. F. E. Apams, NV. 93d 


RITING PAPER, 30 cents per lb. ; 5 Ibs. ®1.40. 
ENVELOPES, 90 cts. per rooo. WARD & GAY, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire Street, Boston. or tf 


ELOCUTION. S. COLBY resumes in- 
} | struction in Voice Culture Oct. 7. 
Special attention to defective speech. References,—Jas. E. 
Mordoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory 
Address: go West Springfield street. Boston. go tf 


WORLD'S HISTORY. 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the History of 
the World. By S. C. Apams, of Salem, Oregon. 

Orders, inquiries, and applications for Agencies, may be 
addressed to N. C. GODDARD, WN. Z. Agent, 

87h No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 


New York | 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Methods, 
Ideas, and Progress. should take the NEW-VYORK 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. It is ably conducted: the 
articles are interesting, practical, and earnest. [@" THE 
TEACHERS OF NEW-YORK CITY, where the pest 
Public Schools of the world are fousd, are its expensive pat- 
rons, and also write for it. Price $2.50 per year. 

The “NEW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
new subscriber. 

i It is the oldest Weekly Educational Journal pub- 
lished. Established S/X YEARS. 
Specimen copies Ten Cents. 

94m 17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


Reader’s Ready Rest. 


HANDSOME, STRONG, COMFORTABLE, 
AND CONVENIENT. 


The most peciens Portable Reading and Writing Desk 
that has ever been invented. It can be easily fastened to a 


adjustable to any height or angle, as suitable for the largest 
uarto dictionary as for the smallest diamond edition of the 
oets, a luxury appreciated alike by the lady and gentleman, 
the *xvadid and the tired business man. 
A suitab'e Holiday Gift for your Pastor, or Teacher.— 


Send for Circular. Address 
New-England Publishing Co., 
93 4 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


N. H . EDGERTON, 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Successor to J. W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 

A fully illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and Price List 
of Philosophical Apparatus sent free to purchasers. Also, 
illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and Price List of Magic 
Lanterns, Stereopticons and Slides free to purchasers. Per- 
fect instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
Medals awarded at the Centennial Exhibition. 93 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


TWO MONTHS. 
F R E The New-England will 
be sent free for the months of 
November and December, to each new subscriber for 
1877 who will remit #3.00 on or before December 1. 1876. 
The thousands of earnest, warm - hearted friends of Tue 
Journat will welcome this liberal offer as a grand opportu- 
nity to aid in its increasing usefulness. Our plans for 1877 
embrace the most liberal and comprehensive schemes for 
educational progress. Address THE NEW-ENGLAND, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 89 


Teachers Furnished 
GRATIS. 


Ts= New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 


munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city H 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may fifty applicants, out of which 
not three weed, be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently for all 
‘erences, recommendations, phot Coy 


10 packs of 50 

AGENTS WANTED = each, 10 

es, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 

One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 

tablished ‘my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 

says: “* Why, these are mice cards! I never thought 

of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 

work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 

cards Ten Conte my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards it will pay you. 

W. CANNON 


6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOL®S® 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 
“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.””—Fohn D. Philbrick. 
USED in the sest Primary and Grammar ScHooLs in 
Boston. Price od pe hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Corn 


EACHERS can _ find Pye bps | of PENS and 
T PENCILS, WRITING-PAPER and ENVELOPES, 


at WARD & GAY’S, Stationers, 180 Devonshre St , Boston. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY 


Edited by M.C. Hazarp. Is undoubtedly the best Teach 


published. Has 


the most thorough, helpful and inspiring lessons, the best corps of contributors, 


and the most popular 
to be taken. "aca, $1.50 per year. 


itorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 
Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 


Papers with each copy. xME copy sent free on SUB CC to 


ADAMS, BLACK 


ER, & LYON P 


B. CO., CHICAGO, 


Chair, Sofa, Table, Garden Seat, Bed Rail, or Ship’s Berth, | dom 


= | LIFT before deciding. The ch 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-ei 
years warrants us in presen 
this to the public. 

Ithas more and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in the market. 


The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 

filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 


rem 
Has a new combined ANTI- 

DUMPING GRATE,with over 

wit 
and handle, which can be oper- Pat, Fane 1, 1873- 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
i" Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on application. 

EO. W. WHITE & CO., 
79 22 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the; World. 
Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING Purcuasers of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
it is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ArLas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or coe —ores for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal 
or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLAs have the fatal objection above spoken of — 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The AT.as is Elasticity 
itself, for it is @ spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 22 WORCESTER, MASS. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 
UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settee 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


Andrew's Patent. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift. 102 & 104 E. Second St..Cia. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Warranted. Designating No, 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, NEW YOR 
HENRY HOE, See 


‘Traps Mark, 


Send 6c 
for 75 page book of Pre 


Type, Cuts, &c., iMustra 
a with instructions, worth @1. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 
TEACHERS country open about tive tine 


Any in want of Teachers should a at once to the NEW 


ENGLAND SUERAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 


Street, Boston. No is made for furnishing public 
schools with teachers, ¥ B. SNOW, Manager. 
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ADOPTED FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra. 


Retail Price, $1.25. 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE EIGHT 
BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Bradbury's Element. Geometry. 


Retail Price, $1.00. 


Also Edition containing TRIGONOMETRY, 
Retail Price, $1.50. 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN SEVEN OF 
THE EIGHT BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


At a recent meeting of the School Commit- 
tee of the City of Boston, these Books were 
adopted as above, for exclusive use in the sev- 
eral High Schools of the city. 

They have also been adopted, and are used in a large part 
of the most important High Schools of New England, as 
well as in a large number of High Schools and Academies 
throughout the United States, and also in some of the most 
important Schools of the Empire of Japan. 

Their success and increasing popularity confirm the belief 
that they are better fitted than any similar works to the 
present classification and grade of the best High Schools. 


Eaton & Bradbury’s Series 
PRESENTS 
The Best Course in Mathematical Instruc- 
tion for Graded and Common Schools, 
High Schools, and Academies. 


imen copies of these works sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of half price. 

*,* Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive cat- 
alogue of above. and other educational works, sent on appli- 
cation to the Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Publishers. 


3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology... $1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic 1.25 
Stewart's L in El t. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy... 2.00 


Macmillan & Catalogne 


address 


APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 


Krusi’s Inventive Drawin 


umans’s New Chemistry, 
GK (Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 


History Primers; 
Higher Arithmetic ; 


rnell’s Physical Geography ; 
Har s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
WM. HENSHAW, 


22 Haw.ey Srreet, BOSTON. 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO.. 


88 i 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 
Patterson's Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 

NEW YORK, 

Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


VV ILLAM WARE & co., 
Suocessors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ; 

Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. S. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 

Hill’s Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 


and Moral Philosophy. 
ical Atlas. 
JAMES M. PALMER, 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


Grand Chance for Live Teachers. 


new Encyclopedia, not a revised edition of an old book 
that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
of the old matter and be faulty and incorrect in statements of 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 
utors free to make the amplest use of the most_recent-re- 
search, and give effect to that cha: 
tions of thin 


tiful maps. A liberal 


« 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


work is completed. Apply to FLEETWOOD & HAVE 
23 Hawley street, Boston. ” 


Wantep—Several good agents (local and otherwise) on a 


ffect e in the relative propor- 
which time infallibly brings about. The work 


commission will be paid before the 


or tf 


other e 
than “honorable mention.” 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvm.) 


W. H. WHITNEY, 
Grand- 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep THE MepAL 


or Merit at THE Vrenna ExposiTION OF 1873. 


This was the highest prize given to any School books. Ve 
Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received mo: * 
(See report of U. S. Commis- 


is cheaper than any ever published, and can be procured logues - Liberal terms for introduction, and 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. hy oem. for old Books in use. 
It is illustrated with elegant wood-engravings and very beau- AMES A. BOWEN, New-England 


ALTER H. FAUNC A 


142 St., N; Y. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


&c., 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s Elem. and English 


Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygi 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English 


i 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 


torical Readers; 


Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 


Course 


Elementary Grammar) ; 
ene; 
Orthogra- 
phy, 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
iberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 


ABRAM BROWN, Ag2., T. T. BAILEY, Agzt., 
56 Madison St., 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Trig. and Mensuration, 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW _TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


Iwrropuction 
Price (one-half retail price)—F or first 


The prices quoted are:—I. Racutar Price. 
where not i 


already in use. IEE. Excuance 
for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the 


Sincie Sampce Corres for examination with a view to first 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


White's Manual of Arithmetic (j.:st published ), containing 
Methods of T hing, Model of Analysis, and Ill 2 i, Iti, 
Schuyler’s Elements Geometry, ee weee 1.50 
Sechuyler’s pen and Mensuration, .. 1.50 4 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus, ves vees é 2.25 1.69 
Ray's Surveying and Navigation, eee sees coe 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Lessons “eee eos 22 15 
epburn’s English K eve 1.25 04 “63 
mer’s History of England, oo 1.50 1.138 
Norton’s Elements of Physi sees eee ove 1.15 ‘84 58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 1.25 94 
Brus? s Life of Pestal 2.25 2.25 
man’s see eos 
Hailman’s Lectures on History of Pedagogy, .... 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE'S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 


published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Acent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


G. 


Hart's German 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols): 75c. to #14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Adv Sci 

Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 
Classics for Students. 


A 


© Series (12 —_ ready), $1.50, 


81.25. 
_&c, &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


I Price—For first introduction into schools 
introduction into schools in exchange 


introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


HAENRY HOLT & CO., 


Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 OCernhill, Boston. 


Publishers. 


a B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of lologies ; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s 


«@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOGOTT & 00., Pablishers, 


56 22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 

Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 

Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 

Address for New-England States : 

G. WHITTEMORE, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


56 az 
& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


EE 

Higginson's Young Folks” History of the 
8 Xo 0. U. 8. 

Underwood's British Authors; . 

Underwood’s American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook 

Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 

Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, hool, Public Readings; 

Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 


Private Schools; 
of Rapid Writing; 


The Orig’1 Duntonian System 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical 3 
Williams’s Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCo Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
. Greece Rome. 


Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 


L PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, genera 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


PUBLISH 


uyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s logies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science,. 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 


Vere Foster's Draw 
Williams & 


Penmans' 
And many other Schoo] Books. 


5622 


55 


For information and terms of introd cal) u or 
address the Publishers, or —_— i 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


‘T“! NTOR BROTHERS, 


MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 
Goodrich’s History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Ellsworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Kecords, 
Edwards & ical 


in Grammar, 
00) ngs, Hours, 
Mac ’s Dictionary of 
For descriptive circulars and information, address 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
It is the only Series used in the Boston Schools, also the | 
lesding Series in New England, and is very extensively used | 
throughout the country. | 
| — 
| 
Ray's Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, po | 
Venable’s U. S. History, | 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, 
: 
schoois. 
| WAR 
Superintendent | Dana's Geological Story; Warren's Class-Word Speller, 
Spencerian Penmanship ; . Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray’s Botanies ; & & &. 
For New-England States address 
on 
‘ 


